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The Outlook. 


in a recent editorial in the New York Sun on “the 
legal and the commercial ratio’ of gold and 
silver, the statement was made that while 
the average production of silver between 
the years 1821 and 1830 was 14,000,000 ounces 
per year, during the last three years it has 
exceeded 160,000,000 ounces per year. 
“That free coinage,” says the Sun, “ by 
this country, or even by all countries, could 
double the value of this enormous mass of 
silver, is improbable, to say the least.” 


The Fourth International Socialist Trades Con- 
gress, which was held in London last week, 
accomplished nothing of value to the order. 
The Anarchist members who were denied 
seats, tried to claim them by violence, 
Brawls and discord characterized the daily 
sessions. The better class of British work- 
men were disgusted with what they saw 
and heard. Perhaps the beat result of the 
Congress was the opportunity which it gave 
to detectives to privately photograph every 
prominent Anarchist fur future identifica- 
tion. 


Gloomy tidings come from Egypt; the cholera out- 
break has gotten beyond control. From 
the official report made to the Marine Hos- 
pital at Washington we learn that the pesti- 
lence appeared in sixty-nine new localities 
during the first week in July, and in eighty- 
seven during the second week, The death 
roll up to July 11 numbered 8,069 victims, 
and the weekly record of fatalities at that 
time was over 1,700, It will greatly increase 
before the epidemic runs its course. The 
fear is expressed that this dread disease 
cannot be restricted to Africa; that it will 
leap ite present barriers and devastate the 
northern shores of the Mediterranean. 


The Irish Land bill, which passed the House of 
Commons last week, and is now before the 
Lords, is acknowledged to be a more equit- 
able measure than the Land act of 1881, but 
it fails to satisfy fully either the tenants or 
the landlords. The former contend that it 
does not provide adequate allowances for 
“improvements ” made by them on their 
holdings; the latter maintain that it practi- 
cally compels them to sell out to their 
tenants for a sum equivalent to a twenty- 
years’ purchase, and that they cannot re- 
invest their capital at a rate as high as they 
were receiving. As the bill was shaped for 
the express purpose of converting the Irish 
tenants into peasant proprietors, and as the 
protest of the landlords relative to reduc- 
tion of income does not appear to be well 
grounded or to bear upon the case, the 
Measure will probably become a law. 


Turkish rapacity and misrule are at the bottom of 
the trouble in Macedonia, which has been 
brewing for months, and which has reached 
at last serious proportions. Fighting is al- 
Most constant. But though their cause is 

and they are secretly aided by 
Greece and other neighboring peoples, it is 
Rot probable that the Macedonians will suc- 
seed in their uprising. They are too mon- 
el for self-government, and their terri- 
is coveted by too many adjacent 
for harmonious division. [t is not 
for interests of the Great Powers that 
Turkish rule should cease in Macedonia. 
The Porte can maintaia it if it will. By the 
tailroad uniting Salonica with Constantino- 


fa 





ple battalions can be sent to reinforce the 
7,000 troops now engaged in quelling the re- 
volt. Ali the insurgents can really hope for 
isa redress of grievances, and Turkey is 
always ready to promise this. 


Fifty years ago iron ore of a high grade was dis- 
covered near Marquette in the Lake Supe- 
rior region. For twenty-two years the 
mining was done in the Marquette range 
alone; then the parallel Menominee range, 
about twenty miles south, was found to be 
rich in ore, and in ten years there was 
shipped from it a million tons a season. 
The Gogebic and Mesaba ranges proved still 
more productive. The Mesaba range will 
this year send to market not less than 
4,500,000 tons. Almost all the ore which is 
converted into Bessemer steel comes from 
the Lake Superior region. The machinery 
for raising the ore and pulverizing it, the 
diamond drilling, the pumping plants, the 
docks, the steel ships for transporting the 
product, etc., etc., are all ona scale that 
causes wonder to visitors. The one-bill- 
ionth ton of ore was taken out last month. 


The Cuban generals, if recent advices from that 
island and from the Junta in New York are 
to be trusted, are maturing their plans for 
an aggressive movement which will result, 
it is believed, in driving the Spaniards into 
the seaboard cities, and possibly in expelling 
them from the soil. The advance will be 
made in about three weeks, with 12,000 men, 
half of it cavalry. The artillery contingent 
will be equipped with twelve and six pound- 
er rapid-fire guns. It is expected that the 
provinces will swell the force during the 
march to fully 20,000 men. By the time the 
rainy season ends (in November) this com- 
paratively small, but well-drilied and hardy, 
force of patriots hope to claim the island as 
their own — the country sections of it at 
least — and to have the provinces organ- 
ized for government under the flag of free 
Onba. 


The President’s Proclamation. 


Ite purpose appears to be twofold — to 
convince Spain of the sincerity of this Gov- 
ernment in enforcing the neutrality laws, 
and to warn the friends of Cuba that they 
will not be protected in any violation of 
those laws as defined in the recent decision 
of the Supreme Oourt. To meet the plea 
of ignorance, so frequently urged by Amer- 
icans arrested in Ouba, or by subordinate 
officers or crews of filibustering expedi- 
tions, the law is freshly stated in the Proc- 
lamation. “ A military expedition or en- 
terprise ’’ is explained to be “any com- 
bination of persons organized in the United 
States for the purpose of proceeding to and 
making war upon a foreign country with 
which the United States are at peace, and 
provided with arms to be used for such a 
purpose.”’ The furnishing of transportation 
for such “a military expedition” is also 
declared to be a violation of the neutrality 
laws. Further, in the case of several per- 
sons conspiring to commit any offence 
against the United States, the act of any 
one of them to effect the object of the con- 
spiracy renders all liable to fine and im- 
prisonment. No one who reads this clear, 
authoritative exposition of what constitutes 
the violation of our neutrality laws can be 
ignorantly misled. 


Under as Well as Across. 


Not satisfied with the greatly increased 
facilities of communication, east and west, 
which the projected new bridge over East 
River and the much larger one over the 
Hudson will furnish to New Yorkers, plans 
are already perfected for tunnels under 
both these rivers, and the conviction is 
expressed by those who profess to know 
that the subway constructions will be the 
first to be completed. The Hudson tunnel, 
as our readers will remember, is partly 
built, 3,897 feet westward having been ex- 
cavated two years ago when the Company 
stopped work for lack of funds. It will cost 





about $2,500,000 to finish this construction 
and pay for the land for the terminals. A 
reorganization committee is ready to bid in 
the property as soon as the mortgage is 
foreclosed. It is expected that work will 
be resumed in the autumn. Under Hast 
River, too, along the line of Fulton Ferry, 
a tunnel is to be built. The plans contem- 
plate a construction 24 feet high and 28 feet 
wide. The total length will be about 8,700 
feet, the greatest depth, 146 feet.. The 
terminus in New York will be at Ann Street 
and Park Row; in Brooklyn, at the City 
Hall. The estimated cost is $3,500,000, It 
is calculated that the trip between terminals 
could be made in three minutes — a saving 
of at least fourteen minutes. The legal 
preliminaries have been arranged, and the 
projectors of this scheme hope to have cars 
running by eighteen months from now. 





The Transvaal Raiders Sentenced. 


For the very grave offence of organizing 
and leading a military expedition into the 
Transvaal some seven months ago, Dr. 
Jameson and his five officers were sen- 
tenced last week to varying terms of im- 
prisonment without labor, the Doo- 
tor’s sentence being the longest — fifteen 
months. When it in considered that the 
real aim of this expedition was to assist 
the Johannesburg ‘‘ reformers” to wrest 
that city and valuable mining districts from 
the South African Republic, and that the 
raiders hoped to absorb it into the British 
Ohartered Company’s domains, and that 
Shis aim was defeated only by the valor of 
the Boers, who whipped the invaders ina 
fair fight, took them prisoners, and mag- 
nanimously turned them over to the British 
authorities for adequate punishment, it 
must be agreed that mere incarceration for 
an average period of afew months is an 
exceedingly lenient sentence. If only the 
arch-schemer, Sir Cecil Rhodes, who inati- 
gated, if he did not plan, this raid upona 
friendly power, could be subjected to the 
odium of prison garb and detention fora 
sufficient number of years,a wholesome 
lesson might be taught, and the demand of 
justice might be satisfied. He has offered 
to go to England and submit himself to 
trial. Had the Government promptly sum- 
moned him for trial at the time that Presi- 
dent Krtiger published those incriminating 
dispatches, it would have shown “ a decent 
respect for the opinions of mankind,” and 
a disposition to atone for a great insult and 
wrong toa friendly power. It may not be 
too late to save its reputation for fair deal- 
ing by accepting Sir Cecil’s offer. 


Air Motor Cars. 


The Third Avenue road in New York city 
is experimenting with three of these, of the 
Hardie type, manufactured at the works of 
the American Air Tower Oompany, at 
Rome, N. Y. ‘The Manhattan Company 
(elevated) of that city has also ordered 
from this Company a motor for trial. The 
New York Metropolitan Street Railway 
Company is having a number of cars 
equipped with air motors of the Hoadley 
system. Abroad, on several European 
roads, a third system is in successful opera- 
ation — the Mekarski. In this latter sys- 
tem air is used at an initial pressure of 500 
pounds to the square inch; in the American 
systems the pressure is four times greater — 
2,000 pounds to the square inch. The Har- 
die motor is 28 feet long and can seat 28 
passengers. It is supplied with 16 reser- 
voirs for compressed air, and also a cylindric- 
al tank for hot water through which the air 
is conducted before entering the cylinders. 
The motor proper resembles a steam engine, 
having two independent cylinders, one on 


each side, parallel rods connecting front 


and rear wheels and valves of the slide pat- 
tern. The pressure in the cylinders is re- 
daced to 150 pounds to the square inch. A 
lever, six inches long, controls the whole 
mechanism; moving it one inch to the right 
releases the brake and starts the car; mov- 
ing it one inch to the left puts on the brake 
and stops the car. A motor car weighs 





18,000 pounds, and can be run for sixteen 
miles at a speed of fifteen miles an hour 
without re-charging the reservoirs. A 
power etation is necessary, fitted with com- 
pressors and boilers for the water. The 
hot-water feature is said to be dispensed 
with in the Hoadley system. The advan- 
tages claimed for the new motors are sim- 
plicity, safety and economy. Bach motor 
is independent. In case of derangement, it 
can be side- tracked, and not stall the whole 


system, as frequently happens on electrical 
and cable roads. 





The Railway Accident at Atlantic City. 


With the sickening details of the frightful 
collision, at 7 P. M,, July 30, at the junction 
of the Reading and Pennsylvania roads two 
miles out of Atlantic Oity, N. J., when the 
Reading express on its way to the watering- 
place crashed through an excursion train 
returning on the Pennsylvania (West 
Jersey) tracks, causing the loss of forty- 
four lives, and serious injuries to forty- 
three persons, our readers are now famil- 
lar. They also know that the responsibility 
is believed to rest with Engineer Farr, of 
the express train, who expiated his mis- 
take — if mistake it was —by instant death. 
It was to have been his last trip, the 
report says, he having made arrangements 
to abandon “railroading” for a less has- 
ardous business, and it grimly proved to 
be his last. It is plain that either he did 
not see the signals which blocked his right 
of way, or else took the risk of disregarding 
them, It was not usual for him to be 
delayed at this junction, and he was going 
at full speed. He had been disciplined, 
shortly before, for not making his schedule 
time. The excursion train was behind time. 
Express trains are supposed to have the 
right of way. Possibly he saw that the 
excarsion train slowed down on approach: 
ing the crossing, and conolnding that she 
was going to stop, either neglected to look 
at the signals, or kept right on without 
heeding them. The engineer of the exour- 
sion train obeyed the signal and did not 
stop, but went on, and his cars were crushed 
with their living freight. The lesson of 
this terrible disaster is, the peril of grade 
crossings, no matter what safeguards are 
thrown round them. They should be abol- 
ished, the country over. 





For the Protection of the Treasury. 


On the 30th ult, the New York banks, 
with others in neighboring cities, had de- 
posited in the United States Treasury $18,- 
165,000 in gold for the protection of the irfi- 
periled reserve (taking in exchange legal 
tender notes), thereby reinstating the 
reserve considerably above the $100,000,000 
mark, This action was taken at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. J. P. Morgan, who also suc- 
ceeded in effecting an arrangement by 
which the shipment of gold to Europe will 
practically cease for the next four months. 
Most of the gold that is shipped is drawn 
from the Treasury on presentation of legal 
tender notes. It would not be drawn and 
shipped were it not economical to do so, were 
it not that foreign exchange at certain sea- 
sons of the year is so high. If the latter 
could be reduced to a reasonable figure, bills 
would be used instead of gold. Mr. 
has succeeded in arranging with the foreign 
banking-houses in New York a sort of syn- 
dicate which will furnish from $50,000,000 to 
$75,000,000 in sterling exchange at fair rates, 
though it is believed that so large a sum will 
not be needed before the cotton export will 
turn the balance of trade to this country. 
In the present unsettled state of the na- 
tional finances, with a constant deficit of 
revenue for which Congress failed to pro- 
vide a remedy, and with the crazy demand 
of so numerous a body of our citizens that 
a deteriorated metal shall be declared pre- 
cious by statute and be coined without limit, 
it is highly encouraging to find the coun- 
try’s credit sustained by this commendable 
action of the financial leaders in our great 
cities. Werte a panic once fairly started, it 
would be difficult to forecast the end, 
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Our Contributors. 


THE OLD BELL-BUOY. 
Rev, Edward A. Rand. 


Oh, hark! the old bell-buoy is ringing 
Soft and low! 

The waves are cradled gently swinging 
To and fro. 

A child upon the s. is playing; 

A woman leughs while with it straying; 

A fisher-boat, the wind delaying, 
Home would go. 

Oh, hark! the old bell-buoy is clanging 
As if in pain! 

The storm-clouds low their folds are hanging 
Black with rain. 

The child upon the beach is crying; 

In woman’s heart all hope is dying; 

The boat to reach the shore is trying 
All in vain! 


Watertown, Masa. 














UNDERMINING HOMES. 


Thel t Stieaeh Pp ase a. Hays a 





tion has a pathetic and interesting his- 
je F — 2———— the last article prepared for the 
press by the late Bishop Haygood, It was written for 
Ziow’s HERALD, but the letter was addressed by mis- 
take to Boston, Georgia. After the death of the Bishop, 
it waa returned through the Dead Letter Office to Ox- 
ford, Ga., and the son, Dr. Atticus G. Haygood, kindly 
forwarded it to this office with the original letter, which 


— — = Oxford, @a., Dec, 31, 1896. 
——— On this last day of 1896-1 
5 — ag yt mn ad rem, snd tn the faith 


to seaso: 
tof nearly six 
My many ailments knocked me ou 
not stro: enough. |} ve 
Pay he bot the persiyainseoms to have gone 
— Atticus G, HAarooob. 


tribution 
hb the events which inspired the con 
Rea out of the thought of the public, the lines 
will now be read with tender and affectionate interest. 
_ Editor Zion's HeRALD. ‘ 


HAT the daily papers, with few excep- 
T tions, are full of tlunkeyism in their 
dealings with the weddings and other social 
« functions ” of the very rich, is known of 
all who read their morning or evening 
papers. If the consideration be sufficient, 
they play the same rile for the thousands 
who exhaust themselves to convince them- 
selves, their hambler neighbors, and the 
folks at the top, that they also are of the 
four hundred elect leaders of society. Oon- 
cerning this flood of poison the New York 
Outlook in a recent number has this to say: 
“ Asa matter of fact the American press 
has done more to lower the reputation of 
America abroad than any other single in- 
strumentality. It is throughout Europe, 
and for the most part justly, the synonym 
for the violation of all those decencies, 
courtesies and privacies which, in the feel- 
ing of cultivated people, stand for civiliza- 

. 

“= Outlook is right beyond all question. 
Such publications as most of our leading 
dailies indulge in, whether they describe 
weddings or births, crimes or hangings, 
breed flunkeyism and crime. Such things 
have display type and elaborate exaggera- 
tions because such prostitution of the press 
pays. Bat it is all coarse, ill-mannered, 
malodorous and shady through and 
through. That such writing should make 
our nation to stink in the nostrils of well- 
bre@ people abroad, is not all of it, 
nor the worst of it. It also stinks in 
the nostrils of well-bred people at home, 
who buy these papers solely to find 
the news that it is necessary to know. 
Most informed people care nothing for the 
editorials of such papers, because they 
have no respect for publishers or editors. 

The worst of the sort of writing now un- 
der consideration is the vanity, envy and 
corruption it breeds in the homes of the 


This 
to the humblest cabin of the poorest Ne- 
in 


Three daily papers I have looked through 
this morning-- and they are among the 
best of their class—and each one makes a 
contribution to a great and growing evil. 
Each one has about a page, profusely illus- 
trated, with “ Woman’s Work,” “ Woman’s 
World,” or other such headings for variety, 
gossip, snd whatever else concerns the su- 
life of women. Now and then 


there is partial redemption in showing us 
the 


i 





for cheap pictures and cheaper rhetoric. 
We haye pictures and gowns of brides, de- 
scription of wedding gifts, elaborate ac- 
counts of the bride’s outfit—as if the 
reporters had inspected it all in the bride’s 
apartments and been instructed what to 
eay. 

As a matter of taste it is beneath com- 
ment, and it exhausts the language of 
disgust among really genteel people. It is 
uncivilized. It is ou the same plane with 
the dancing Indian chief, proud of his 
feathers and beads; only this, the Indian 
does not know better and does not pay to 
have the account of his high jumps put 
in the paper. Uharity should have a say 
here. Most of these people belong to the 
new rich and are ignorant, and know not 
that they are ill-bred and ill- mannered. 

Does any creature suppose that the papers 
publish all this stuff for nothing? It is 
mostly a matter of fees and increased sales 
— motive all-sufficient. For undoubtedly 
most people rush after newsboys selling 
these salty and illuminated editions. The 
potent inspiration of such writing and pub- 
lication is cash — nothing more. And cash 
80 easily leads conscience astray that most 
editors and publishers count themselves as 
benefactors of the people who are said to 
“demand” such stuff. Woe unto such 
people — editors, publishers, or readers ! 
For all of them are weakening our civiliza- 
tion and leading us into the pits of Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii. 

The educational effect of such newspaper 
work is “ evil, only evil, and that continu- 
ally.” It is all downward. It leads the 
people to believe that fashion, pleasure and 
the money that commands are the chief 
aims of human life. It breeds idolatry of 
money. It teaches a boy that a millionaire 
is better than a man; young women that it 
is better to marry an unprincipled scoundrel) 
with millions in bank, without love, than 
an honest man who works for his living 
and would die for his wife. To every boy 
it says: “‘ My son, get money, honestly if 
you can; however, get money.” To girls: 
* Look out for rich lovers and don’t fall in 
love with a poor man, though a born knight 
and a true saint.”’ 

But the cruelest effect of this notorious 
newspaper vice develops among the poor 
and middle classes. Such publications go 
everywhere and create discontent among 
those who cannot afford costly displays at 
either marriages or funerals. It puts them 
on a dead strain to imitate the ways of 
those who are at the top of fashion. Village 
and country girls read such things with in- 
satiable hunger for the sort of life pictured 
to their. imagination. They learn to hate 
the plainness of their homes and clothes. 
Heaven pity the honest and poor man who 
chances to be the head of a home destroyed 
by the envy and vanity of its women folk! 
The girl infects her mother with desire of 
fine things for her spoiled daughter. The 
father is compelled to read or hear. He 
sees the danger and has chills of fear. The 
girl says, ‘‘ Oh, father is so old-fashioned; 
he don’t know anything about it.” Asa 
rule he makes a hopeless fight. By and by 
he’ surrenders at discretion and with dis- 
traction. The girl marries her precious 
city dude, and there is great display and 
much ado about the manly groom — “a 
leader in his profession ’’ — and the “ love- 
ly and accomplished bride,’”’ who cannot 
spell * door’? and cannot parse “‘ The hen 
runs.“ The women had their show, bought 
with the proceeds of a mortgage on the 
farm or a lien on next year’s crop; and 
peace and rest come to, him and his no 
more. 

How such stimulus leads clerks to become 
embezzlers and thieves would require a 
page; but it is known of all men, who know 
anything, what becomes of young men who 
spend $100 a month on a $50 salary. 








BRITAIN’S HOMES AND HAUNTS OF 
GENIUS. : 
IV. 


A Morning Stroll in Edinburgh. 


Rev. C. M. Melden, Ph. D. 


VERY visitor to Edinburgh should take 
the walk from the Castle through 

High St. and Canongate to Holyrood Palace 
—a walk which for historic and literary 
associations it would be difficult to equal, 
impossible to surpass. The old town lies 
stretched out upon the southern of the two 
ridges on which tbe city is built, like a huge 
saurian of which this thoroughfare is the 
backbone and the alleys and closes sloping 
to the north and south are the ribs. Oastle 
rock forms ite head and Holyrood its tail. 
Edinburgh has grown up about the Castle 
to which it doubtless owes ite origin. The 
original settlement hugged the fortress for 





protection, but as the population increased 
the town grew towards the royal palace, 
which was erected in 1128 A.D, As the 
demand for room within the walled area 
became more urgent, the inhabitants of 
that day resorted to the same expedient as 
have the builders of the present, and erect- 
ed lofty houses, some of them nine stories 
in height. These ancien’ buildings, crowd- 
ed together as they are, retain the pict- 
uresque appearance described by Scott, — 
“ Sach dusky grandeur crowned the height 
Where the huge castle holds its state, 
And all the steep slope down, 
Whose ridgy back heaves to the sky, 
Piled deep and massy, close and high, 
Mine own romantic town.’”’ 


Edinburgh Castle 


stands on the site of a very ancient fortress, 
As so many similar structures, it has been 
rebuilt and enlarged from time to time until 
little, if any, of the original building re- 
mains. Evidences of Roman occupancy 
have been found in the neighborhood, so 
that it is probable that for nearly, if not 
quite, two thousand years a stronghold of 
some sort has stood here. Today, however, 
it would be of little service for defence, as 
the improved weapons of the present would 
soon pulverize its frowning battlements. 
Like the piece of ancient artillery, ‘‘ Mons 
Meg,” carefully preserved within its walls, 
it belongs to another day. 

The Oastle continued to be the favorite 
residence of the royal family even after 
Holyrood was completed. Visitors are 
shown the room occupied by Queen Mary 
when James VI. was born. It is very small 
and irregular in shape. Indeed, it is hardly 
more than a closet. A modern servant girl 
would refuse to sleep there. And yet it was 
the bed-chamber of a queen and the birth- 
place of aking! The crown jewels of Scot- 
land are displayed in another room. They 
are not so numerous as those of England, 
but they are equally precious to the heart 
of the loyal Scotchman. It must be with a 
strange mingling of emotions that a patri- 
otic native looks upon these reminders of 
the former independence of his country. 

Stopping upon the parapet just long 
enough to take in the magnificent view 
which is afforded, we leave the gloomy 
structure, and, passing by the Highlanders, 
who, clad in their ancient uniforms, are 
guarding the entrance, we go leisurely 
down the hill. Every step of the way is 
full of historic interest. Memory rapidly 
marshals the host of noted men whose fa- 
miliar haunts are now in view. It was here 
that Scott labored with terrible energy to 
free himself from the incubus of debt; here 
Burns was feasted in the homes of the great, 
and here he debauched his splendid powers 
as a pot-house poet; here Hume, the histo- 
rian and philosopher, was born and trained; 
here Adam Smith pondered problems of 
political economy; here lived and labored 
and triumphed Ramsay, Stewart, Brougham, 
Jeffrey, Chalmers, and a host of others who 
won for the city the name of the ‘“‘ Modern 
Athens.”’ ' 

The house where John Knox lived is still 
preserved. It is used as a museum, and 
contains many mementos of this remark- 
able man. It would be difficult to overesti- 
mate the work he did for Protestant- 
ism. In an age given over to wan- 
tonness and sin, in a nation ruled over bya 
vain and fickle, if not wicked and venge- 
ful woman, this man stood as the indom- 
itable champion of freedom and righteous- 
ness. He could neither be bribed nor ter- 
rorized into keeping silence. His puipit 
was higher than the regal throne, his au- 
thority greater than that by which princes 
reign. Scotland’s debt to Knox is meas- 
ured by her elevation from the depths into 
which she had fallen under papal rule to 
the proud position she occupies today. In 
Stirling Oastle an old pulpit and a com- 
munion table used by Knox are to be seen. 
They are of greater significance to Prot- 
estant Christians than the seats and ban- 
queting boards of kings. St. Giles’ Oa- 
thedral, where he uttered his scathing and 
heart-searching sermons, still stands. It is 
said that one Jenny Geddes, a worshiper 
here, resented the introduction of the Eng- 
lish liturgy by hurling her stool at the 
preacher’s head. Not far away is the grave 
where the body of Knox was laid to rest in 
1572. It is marked by an unpretentious 
stone bearing the letters J.K. As we stand 
here with uncovered head we echo the 
words of regent Morton: ‘Here lies one 
who never feared the face of man.” 

The site occupied by the original “ buitb ”” 
of George Heriot is pointed out near the 
corner of St. Giles. Here he laid the foun- 
dation of his fortane. From this very 
humble beginning he rose to be the first 
jeweler of the realm. He became gold- 





smith to the queen. When the court re- 
moved to London he followed and estab- 
lished himself in that city. His wealth 
grew rapidly, owing to the patronage of an 
extravagrant queen and her servile imita- 
tors. He died in 1623, bequeathing a large 
amount of money “for the education of 
freeman’s sons of the town of Edinburgh.” 
Several institutions now bear his name and 
are supported by these funds. FoNowing 
his worthy example, other wealthy men 
have founded similar institutions which are 
doing a magnificent work. 

Continuing our walk amid the homes 
and haunts of the men who have made the 
Scottish capital the splendid city that it is, 
we come in due course to Holyrood Palace. 
This ancient pile possessed an interest for 
me chiefly because of the residence there of 
Queen Mary. We are shown the apart- 
ments which she occupied. The rich 
draperies and beautiful furnishings are 
dropping to pieces and the silent waste of 
decay is everywhere apparent. Behind a 
portiére is a secret stairway leading to 
Darnley’s room, Ina hall are dark stains 
(invisible to the naked eye) said to have 
been made by the blood of the unfortunate 
Rizzio. All these, with the other sights of 
the palace, are familiar to every reader and 
traveler; but the place will always have an 
attraction for the historical student by 
reason of its association with Mary, Queen 
of Scots. It is hard for one to form a just 
estimate of this unfortunate woman. Her 
admirers cannot exalt her too highly nor 
her enemies condemn her too unsparingly. 
In dealing with her one inevitably becomes 
a partisan. The truth probably is that she 
combined great excellences with equally 
great defects. The image was of gold and 
iron and clay. She lived in terrible times. 
She had neither the character nor the train- 
ing to make her equal to the exigencies of 
her position. She attempted to walk the 
heights, grew dizzy, and fell. 

Adjoining the palace is the Abbey of the 
same name. It was once a magnificent 
building; now it is only a splendid ruin. 
In its glory it witnessed many a pageant in 
which moved the first families of the realm. 
Within these walls monarchs were crowned 
and here they were married. Charles 1. in 
this sacred place received ‘his crown, 
James II., James III., James IV., and Mary 
were married before its altars. Once the 
marriage room of kings, it is now their 
sepulchre; for here are buried David I., 
James IJ., and many others who lived their 
brief day and passed on. “ Sic transit gloria 
mundi,”” 


Brockton, Mass. 








THE STILL HOUR. 
A Consecrated Mouth. 


Every Christian should have one. Jeremiah 
says: “The Lord put forth His hand and 
touched my mouth.” This was a consecrating 
touch. It was preparatory to the reception by 
the prophet of a divine message, for he immedi- 
ately adds: ‘‘ And the Lord said unto me, Be- 
hold, I have pat My werds in thy mouth.” 
None but a consecrated mouth is properly fitted 
to utter God’s messages. There is a beautiful 
consistency between the two. A divinely- 
touched mouth, speaking a God-given message, 
will always fulfill the will of God. Every pul- 
pit needs such a mouth. “very pulpit must 
have it if it would be truly successful. And 
every prayer-meeting should be led by a voice 
coming through a consecrated mouth; the meet- 
ing then will not be apt to fail or flag. The 
members of a church choir ought also to have 
such mouths. There are too many unconsecrat- 
ed mouths in our choirs. 





Eternal Comfort. 


In 2 Thess. 2: 16(R.V.) we have these sparkling 
words: ‘God our Father which loved us and 
gave us eternal comfort.” The comfort which 
our Father gives us is eternal. This suggests 
the query: Will we need comfort in heaven? It 
would seem so. Certainly, if the comfort be 
eternal, we shall have it in heaven. Of what use 
will it be there? To strengthen and support 
us. This is the essential meaning of the word 
“comfort.” It has other meanings, but we 
state the primary meaning. We will need com- 
fort in heaven that we may be kept strong in 
character, in love and loyalty to God. By His 
comfort we shall be eternally supported. 





Larger Life. 


To merely have eternal life is not enough. 
With the reception of this life there at once 
comes the obligation to make the life larger in 
volume within us and larger in ite outgoing 
from us. By no meaas is it to be allowed to 
remain in the heart in the same measure as at 
first received. The anxiety of far too many 
Christians is to make certain of retaining just 
what of eternal life they received in conversion; 
but the anxiety to be continually emphasized is 


that of giving larger room in their hearts for 


the life to occupy and also and especially larger 
liberty in its working out in all fullness and 
fruitfulness. 
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THE SERVICE OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT IN THE EDUCATION OF 
THE RACE. 


Prof. George Adam Smith. 





[Address at the 8 Convocati 


sity of Chicago, July 1.) 


of the Univer- 


N choosing a subject to present to you I have 
been guided by the desire for one that 

should prove of profit toan audience so widely 
and variously interested in education as this 
here gathered, and that at the same time should 
not take the speaker 
in directions In which 
he’ had no special 
knowledge. I have ac- 
cordingly selected as 
my theme, “ The part 
which the Old Testa- 
ment has played in the 
education of the race, 
and how far ite power 
to educate and inspire 
is affected by modern 
criticism.” How much 
such a theme stands 
iu need of statement 
will be acknowledged 
by all, and yet, had I stood here last year, I 
could not have imagined that need to be so deep 
as | now know it to be. Last December, in the 
North American Review, Professor Goldwin 
Smith published an article on the Old ‘festa- 
ment entitled, “The Mill-Stone of Christian- 
ity,” by which he meant that the Old Testament 
is nothing but a dead- weight about the neck of 
the Christian religion. Professor Smith is one 
of the most cultured men of the day, and a de- 
yout one. He has the first of all qualities for 
appreciating his subject, and that is belief in 
the presence of divine elements within the 
scriptures of the Hebrews. One cannot con- 
ceive of a mind oran equipment or a position 
out of which it ought to have been more easy to 
discriminate the value of the Old Testament in 
the light of recent Biblical criticism, yet all 
this science of criticism, which is as old and 
well established as most of our physical sci- 
ences, Professor Goldwin Smith ignores, and in 
December last he publishes an article which 
would have been already out of date thirty years 
ago. He interprets the Old Testament on the 
most unscientific methods. He fails to put it 
in the perspective of that long, gradual growth 
which recent science has so impressively illus- 
trated, and he is quite ignorant of the splendid 
apologetic for it furnished by the comparative 
history of the Semitic religions. It is a hard 
word to say of the work of such a man, but a 
more crude and unreasonable utterance upon 
the Old Testament has seldom issued from the 
press. Coming from the man it does come 
from, it only makes more imperative the need 
of some public examination of how far the re- 
ligious and educational capscity of the Old Tes- 
tament has been affected for better or for worse 
by the research and criticism of our time. 

At a very early period the Old Testament be- 


came 
Part of the Canonical Scriptures 


of our religion. This event,s0 momentous for 
civilization, so fraught with both good and 
evil, was due to a large number of causes. By 
the time of our Lord, almost all the separate 
books had been received into the Jewisb canon; 
they formed our Lord’s Bible, the Bible of His 
education and of His ministry. He grew out of 
the Old Testament and taught His disciples to 
recognize Him in it. He repealed, indeed, some 
of ite statutes, and rebuked many of its tem- 
pers. He added to it beyond all its own prom- 
ises. But, on the other side, how much in it He 
took for granted, how much He enforced, how 
much He came to fulfill! He took for granted 
ite fundamental doctrines of man and righteous- 
ness, of creation and providence, and of God's 
method of grace through Israel. He accepted 
ite history as a preparation for Himself, and 
drew from it many of the categories of His gos- 
pel; but, above all, He fed His own soul upon it, 
and expressly set Himself to the fulfillment of 
‘ts calls and ideals. 

Accordingly, we find the Old Testament em- 
ployed by His disciples in all departments of 
their preaching, whether apologetic or ethical. 
Even those of the apostles who most emphasize 
the expiry of the old dispensation are ready to 
draw from ite scriptures proofs of the divine 
mission of Christ, with truths about creation 
and providence. Now, all this was not only for 
the Jew. The Gentile also needed a cosmogony 
and history of God’s dealing with the race in 
harmony with the new faith which Christ had 
given him. He also needed proof for the argu- 
ment that Jesus was the Christ. He discerned 
the spirituality of the Old Testament, finding 
that the prophets quickened his conscience and 
that the psalter uttered his experience. Thus, 
in Christian philosophy and in Christian wor- 
ship, the place of the Old Testament was secure 
from the beginning, and that for reasons both 
logical and practical. 

Among other proofs of how widely such mo- 
tives extended the use of the Old Testament 
across early Christendom I may mention five: 
(1) The church evinced the same anxiety to de- 
termine the limite of the Old Testament canon 
% to determine those of the New. (2) There 
was the remarkable rejection of the Old Testa- 
ment by so many of the heresies — a sure sign 
of its influence upon the Catholic Church. (3) 
There was the frequent use of Old Testament 
Character and narrative in popular preaching all 





Prof. George Adam Smith. 


the Mosaic law on legislation and public morals, 
which began with Constantine, and from his 
time to Justinian’s, according to authorities 
like Gibbon, purged social life and modified 
the law of the empire. (5) There was, Jater on, 
the readiness with which the young Obristian 
nations of Europe found in the history of the 
Jewish people illustrations and iuspiration for 
their own struggles for freedom. 

It is along all these lines that the influence of 
the Old Testament has bven sustained through 
the centuries to the present day. Of course it 
has suffered alike from the temporary fashions 
of exegesis and from the abiding sins of the 
preacher. Forgetful of the distinctions which 
Jesus Himself had made between the temporary 
and the eternal in the Old Testament, the pedant 
and the bigot imposed its ceremonial and polit- 
ical Jaws to the confusion of Christian simplicity 
and the exhaustion of Christian zeal; while the 
tyrant and the inquisitor claimed its relentless- 
ness as sanction for their own cruelties to Chris- 
tian and heathen alike. 

Yet through all these ages 


True Inspiration 


has been drawn from the Old Testament by real 
prophets who knew the spirituality and holy 
passion of the great examples of their order; by 
mystics to whose pure hearts the ancient pages 
glowed with visions of God; by experimental 
preachers who, moving through that rich old 
world of character, won insight, force and a 
breadth of field unattainable elsewhere; and 
by social reformers to whose noble succession 
Europe owes an almost ceaseless application of 
the principles of Hebrew prophecy to the gener- 
ations of her public life. 

It is in this last direction, perhaps, that the 
influence of the Old Testament on civilization 
has been most couspicuous. From the time that 
the example of the Pentateuch affected Roman 
law and braced the rulers of the empire to grap- 
ple at least with the bestial sins, the Hebrew 
Scriptures, in Ubristian hands, have done their 
divine service in inspiring both the reprovers of 
public morals and the defenders of the rights of 
the common people. Take two instances: The 
greatest preacher of the Hast, Chrysostom, by 
expositions and homilies applied the Uld Testa- 
ment to the life of his day in the most practical 
spirit. Savonarola, besides reviving a simple 
gospel, was a great preacher of civic righteous- 
ness; and became so by his lectures on Amos, 
Micah and other prophets. From his day to our 
own there never was a European city or nation 
moved to higher ideals of justice and the com- 
monweal without the reawakening of those 
ancient voices which declared to Jacob his sin 
and to Israel his transgression. Remember how 
much of Puritan preaching — of the most sane 
and practical Puritan preaching — was drawn 
from the Old Testament, Take the earlier Puri- 
tans like Henry Smith, with his “ Scriptures for 
Magistrates’ and his “ Memento for Magis- 
trates;’’ or the later Puritans like Goodwin, 
whose sermons to the House of Commons and on 
public occasions were nearly always from Old 
Testament texts; or Cromwell himself, who 
took those texts from which to enforce order 
and pure liberty and the truth that God was 
guiding England as much as He had ever guided 
Israel; or the revival of this kind of preach- 
ing, adapted to modern life, by Kingsley and 
Maurice — Maurice, who has had more social 
influence in England than any preacher of this 
century,and who, to use his own words, counted 
“ paramount the duty of vindicating the Old 
Testament as the great witness for liberty... . 
the witness of the sacredness of this earth ’’ to 
God's cause and to the people’s. 

But outside sermons take th» great succession 
of treatment which form an almost complete 
history of the political ideal in Europe from 
Constantine to the period immediately preced- 
ing the French Revolution — Augustine’s ‘ De 
Civitate Dei; ’’ Dante’s “‘ De Monarchia;”’ the 
political tracts of the German reformers; Mil- 
ton’s ‘* Defence of the People of England; "” 
Bucbanan’s “De Jure Regni apud Scotos;” 
Rutherford’s “‘ Lex Rex.’ All of these appeal 
to the Old Testament; some of them use it 
lavishly. 

It is a fact of great interest, that in the prodig- 
fous controversy between the divine right of 
kings and the right of the people, the advocates 
of monarchy have their texts chiefly from the 
New Testament, while the champions of the 
people relied on the Old. The Royalist divines 
of Great Britain and France used as their proofs 
for the sacredness of the Stuart and Bourbon 
houses, Pilate’s words to Christ: “ 1 have power 
to crucify or release thee;”’ Paul’s: “ The 
powers that be are ordaiped of God; ” Peter's: 
“The king as supreme.” But the scriptures 
which, after the fashion of the times, popular 
champions like Milton and Rutherford preferred 
against them,are drawn from the Old Testa- 
ment — from the narratives that tell of the 
subjection of the kings to the covenant, and 
from many passages of the prophets. 

When we read chapter on chapter of such 
excerpts and remember that the Book from 
which they were drawn was already in the 
bands and hearts of the common people, we 
appreciate how much of the liberty which those 
wonderful centuries secured for the modern 
world is due to the Old Testament. 

It is obvious that 


The Distinction Between the Old and New Testament, 
which this controversy emphasized, is no arti- 





Over the burch, from which we may infer, 


ficial one. The political circumstances of the 


Through Old Testament history we follow the 
growth, the opportunities, the judgment of a 
nation. The purpose of God is a people; relig- 
jous discipline and experience, religious duty 
and hope, are almost entirely identified with 
aational rights and responsibilities, the struggle 
tor national liberty and national righteousness. 
But in the New Testament we do not deal with 
a nation atall. There is an entirely exceptional 
state of affairs, in which religion neither is 
associated with popular struggles nor assumes 
the responsibilities of government, but the sole 
political duty of the believer is reverence to the 
powers that be — the guardians of that prov- 
idential peace in which the church of Obrist was 
to spread across the world. This is a state of 
affairs not so like modern history as the other 
was, and therefore it is that in this one province 
of religion the Hebrew prophets have been felt 
by the moderns to stand nearer to them than 
the aposties do. ‘the apostles were sojourners 
and pilgrims upon earth; the prophets were 
citizens and patriots. And I may add that for 
the same reasons the Old Testament, though 
upon a plane of public life different from that 
on which our forefathers applied it, must always 
have social and political functions to discharge 
supplementary to the functions of the New 
Testament. 

Time would fail me were I to go into detail 
along other lines of this wonderful Book’s in- 
fluence upon civilization. lcan only indicate 
them, Whether we speak the English or the 
German language, we know what the Old Testa- 
ment has done for our literature. It bas set the 
rhythm of our noblest English prose, supplied 
us with the stories of our greatest epics, and 
furnished us with our most enduring lyrics. 
The dignity, the spaciousness, the firm, clear 
language of a large part of our literature, are 
but reflections from it, The Psalter again has 
been half the world’s confessional, Modern 
men have found in the Psalms expression of 
their religious experience more virile and sin- 
cere than any of theirown hymns. What apart 
the Psalms and the Book of Proverbs have 
played in the education of the young, molding 
the habits and loosening the aspirations of 
untold millions of pure and serviceable lives ! 
And all that rich world of character — how ite 
figures have proved in larger numbers and with 
force scarcely inferior to those of the New 
Testament, the masters, the examples and the 
warnings of all our hearts. 

Such are in outline a few of the many direc- 
tions in which the Old Testament has influ- 
enced the moral eduvation of the race, And of 
course the book has achieved this influence, be- 
cause in spite of its many obscurities, in spite 
of the irrelevance of portions of it to our mod- 
ern life, in spite even of the frequent moral 
scandals which it raises, men have caught in it 
the authentic accents of the Word of God, en- 
forcing not only His law, but a very full and 
clear revelation of His character and His ways 
with men, 

Now this book has been subjected for a cent- 
ury and a half to what may truly be called a 
more thorough process of research and analysis 
than ever was undergone by any literature in 
any language. Let us remember that the aci- 
ence of Old Testament criticism is not, as so 
many imagine, a thing of yesterday, with re- 
sults so kastily reached that they may be re- 
versed tomorrow. ‘The science of Biblical orit- 
lolam has a history as old as that of some of the 
physical sciences, It has been served by as 
strong a succession of masters, without dog- 
matic bias and upon methods as exact and reli- 
able. Every one of the positions which it has 
reached has been contested and re-contested 
times without number. And not only are ite 
advanced pioneers tending to draw in upon the 
same methods and conclusions, but they are 
rapidly bringing after them all but the most 
hopelessly stagnant of scholars. The passage 
of Prof. Robertson Smith from his early defense 
of and conservative position to that of Graf and 
Wellhausen, stili more the capitulation of 
Delitzsch upon the authorship of the Penta- 
teuch, illustrate what I mean, Nor has Old 
Testament criticism suffered the strange oscilla- 
tion which appeared in New Testament criti- 
cisms in connection with the theories of Baur. 
The progress has been slow, careful and assured 
through the whole of this century. 

It is inevitable that under such research and 
progress of opinion the Old Testament’s claim 
to be history and revelation should have under- 


gone 
A Radical Revision. 


The results — which { desire now to state not in 
each case as my personal opinion, but in order 
to show the greatest extreme at which the crit- 
ics have arrived — are mainly these: — 

The traditional theories of the authorship 
have been discredited. Many books attributed 
to single names have been shown to be of com- 
posite origin and in parte of much later date 
than the authors to whom they are entirely as- 
signed by their titles. The ordinary methods 
of Oriental authorship, by original writing, by 


compilation, by alteration of early material, 
and by attributing the result tosome ancient 
writer of fame — have been discovered to have 
governed the composition of the Old Testa- 
ment. The inevitable results of such methods 
— compromises and even contradictions — have 
also been alleged to be present. The body of 
legislation, for instance, so far from being a 
complete code delivered unto the people at one 
time and through one man, Moses, has been 
shown to be in part a body of law and custom 
inherited by Israel from their Semitic ancestors 
and in parta growth through their own his- 
tory, bearing reflection of different periods of 
this. The early history has been doubted; some 
critics have gone the length of saying thet it is 
impossible to be sure of anything in Israel's 
history before the passage of the Jordan — ex- 
cept the entrance of a new ethical principle 
into their national life, by the mediation of 
Moses and in the form of an inspiration by 
their national God, But a reaction is taking 
place here, and 1 notice that dne of the most 
advanced of our critics has been affirming late- 
ly the reality of the patriarchs. The presence 
of myth and legend has been asserted in the 
early history, and it has been shown that not 
merely in ritual and custom, but even in their 
intellectual conceptions of Deity, Israel was 
closely akin to ber heathen neighbors. 

Now I have put these conclusions at their 
possible worst, not because personally I agree 
with every one of them, but in order that being 
put at their worst we may ask ourselves the 
question which I set out toanswer: Whether 
even by them the science of criticlem has par- 
alyzed that influence of the Old Testament 
which we have seen to be so beneficent aad so 
enduring down all the centuries, 

By tar the largest part of this question may be 
stated thus: Has Biblical criticism by its assured 
results made it more difficult for us to believe in 
the Old Testament as the Word of God, and as 
the history of an anthentic revelation of Him- 
self to mankind? 

To that question let me give at onve a con- 
vinced and cordial answer. So far from remov- 
ing all grounds for our belief in the Old Testa- 
ment as a record of a divine revelation, Biblical 
criticism in ite widest sense has furnished us 
with deeper and wider foundations for that 
belief than ever we had before. And in this 
way: — 

Before the present era of criticism, when one 
wished to prove the uniqueness of Israel's relig- 
jon and by inference its divinity, one usually 
contrasted it with the ethnic religions of Greece, 
Rome and the Aryan barbarians. But this was 
always difficult because those religions were the 
product of a race very different trom that to 
which Israel belonged; and it remained open 
tor hostile critics to say that Israel's religious 
distinction and sublimity were due to their 
racial origin and might be explained by their 
natural and historical conditions, Renan took 
up this position forty yearsago. He said that 
Israel's monotheism and the Old Testament 
spirit of righteousness were due to Israel's 
Semitic ancestry and in the latter had been 
developed by the purely natural vauses of their 
desert environment. 

Now in nothing have the results of recent Old 
Testament science been more conspicuous than 
in the disproof it has furnished of this theory 
of @ natural origin for Israel's religion. For 
fifty years scholars have been at work on the 
comparison of Semitic religions —the religions, 
that is to say, of all the nations with whom 
israel were brethren according to the flesh, 
And while they have tllustrated far beyond 
previous imagination how much Israe] had in 
common with her heathen brethren, of law, 
custom, and even, as I have said, intellectual 
conceptions of deity, all this common heritage 
and similarity has only brought out into greater 
relief the presence of a distinctive element in 
lsrael’s religion which all critics are now unan- 
imously agreed was not possessed by any of the 
others, There is no One who is a more free critic 
than Kuenen; and he saye that although Jeho- 
vah and the gods of Moab, Edom and Ammon 
were so much alike in the beliefs of their re- 
spective peoples, who called them by the same 
titles, propitiated them by the same offerings 
and even practiced in an imagined obedience to 
them the same cruel and exterminating wars — 
yet, says Kuenen, the religion of Jehovab had in 
it from the first the promise of all that it ulti- 

mately attained to, and this from the first was 
lacking in all other Semitic faiths. 

This distinctive element in the religion of Is- 


rael which is not to be explained by natural 
causes, was ethical. From the first Israel had a 
higher, holier morality than all her Semitic 
kinsfolk. From the first there was in her, how- 
ever rudely wrapped in the forms ot a primitive 
religion — there was in her the promise, the po- 
tency of the sublime doctrines of righteousness 
which she reached under the prophets of the 
eighth century. 
W hence, then, did this 


Ethical Superiority 


arise —this purer law, these holier ideals, this 
quicker conscience — which Israe] had from the 

















two dispensations were entirely different. 
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very first? Head their earlier records on the 
most skeptical principles, and you find tbat in 
every case Israel’s impulses toa higher life came 
to them through some impression or belief in 
the character and will of their God. From first 
to last it was His influence which the people 
and their prophets owned. No progress was 
made in Israel without belief in such influence; 
without the quick, sincere sense of it in the 
best men of the nation. But if this be so — and 
it is a fact granted by the most skeptical critics, 
who at the same time are unable to explain ls- 
reel’s morality and pure faith by natura] and 
historical reasons — is this not astate of opinion, 
I ask, perfectly compatible with an honest be- 
lief in a real revelation in the Old Testament — 
the belief that behind that national deity of 
Israel, and through the obscure and vain imag- 
inations the early nation had of Him, there 
were present the character and will of God 
Himself, using the people’s low thoughts and 
symbols to express Himself to them, lifting 
them always a little higher, and finally making 
Himself known as He did through the prophets 
as the God of the whole earth, identical with 
righteousness and abounding In mercy ? 

And it is, therefore, not surprising that by far 
the greater number of higher critics of the Old 
Testament have been men who have continued 
to believe in its divine origin and inspiration. 
The acceptance of the modern theories of the 
Pentateuch did not paralyze the personal faith 
of Delitzsch. We have had no more free and 
advanced critic than Prof. Robertson Smith; be 
adopted all the methods and most of the results 
of the higher critics, yet his belief in the Old 
Testament as the Word of God was strong to 
the day of his death; as for critics like Well- 
hausen who have been blamed for irreverence ip 
their treatment of Ivrael’s history, it is impossi- 
ble to read their books without feeling the re- 
ligious faith that pervades them in the provi- 
dential guidance of Israel and the divinity of 
her religion. May I give you a still more ex- 
plicit proof? Some months ago I had some cor- 
respondence with Proi. Budde, one of the ablest 
and most radical of all the young generation of 
Biblical critics in Germany; I have his testi- 
mony in writing: “‘As.for me my belief in a 
real revelation inthe Old Testament steht fel- 
senfest”’ (stands rock fast). 

But if this our central faith in the Old Testa- 
ment be not preserved by modern criticism, but 
set upon grounds more sure and scientific, sure- 
ly we can say that all is preserved, at least all 
that is essential. What matters it whether this 
or that character be historical if God Himself 
was in the history? What matters it whether 
this or that propheoy be the authentic work of 
the man whose name is above it if it be the 
authentic work of the Spirit of God, if it have 
the authenticity of trath, of vision, and of life? 

Consider the undoubted facts; remember, also, 
that so far from being destructive throughout, 
the literary and historical criticism of the Old 
Testament has in part been constructive. Great 
parte ofthe Old Testament field remain un- 
questioned by it — I should rather say fortified, 
explored, made habitable by modern men. 
There are the prophets, the poetry, the books of 
didactic and speculative wisdom which apply 
the fear of God and the wisdom which springs 
from it to the everyday life of man. No historical 
criticism can affect these fields. The reader and 
preacher may move across them with all the 
undistracted boldness of his fathers — nay, 
with more freshness, more insight, more agility, 
for the text is clearer, the allusions better un- 
derstood, and all the ancient life requickened 
trom which the books originally sprang. 

It is trom these facts that we may confidently 
predict for the Old Testament a service in the 
religion and education of our race as conspicu- 
ous and beneficial under the principles of the 
new criticism, as for centuries this wonderful 
book has discharged under the older principles 
of interpretation. The Standard (Baptist), 
Chicago. 
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Salt Rheum will disappear. With pure 


Blood 


Your nerves will be —2* — 5* sleep 
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LETTING IN THE LIGHT. 


ISHOP NEWMAN has always been a keen 
and comprehensive student of the polit- 
feal conditions of this country. Perhaps no 
minister has come into closer association with 
representative men of all parties. At Washing- 
ton for many years, he was a critical observer of 
public events, the administration of the gov- 
ernment, and the domestic concerns of the 
country. His opinions are, therefore, entitled 
to unusual weight, With the courage of his 
convictions and with a deep sense of alarm con- 
cerning the present political conditions, be is 
“speaking out” his opinions as opportunity of- 
fers. He preached a notable sermon last week 
at Aebury Park, in which he uttered a vehe- 
ment protest against the free coinage of silver. 
The New York Sun of July 30 contains the re- 
port of an interview with him upon the subject. 
Bishop Newman believes that in the present 
campaign clergymen of all denominations, 
Protestant as well as Catholic, have a duty to 
perform that is little less sacred and important 
than that which confronted them during the 
antislavery agitation. He believes that the 
Christian ministers of the United States should 
preach the doctrine of honest money trom their 
pulpits, from now until election day, with as 
much fervor as their fathers preached the aboli- 
tion of the slaves. He believes that clergymen 
should do this, not for politics’ sake, but for 
country’s sake. He believes that the honor and 
the very life of the nation are threatened by 
those who advocate the free coinage of silver, 
and in such a crisis, with honesty and right on 
the one side and dishonesty and wrong on the 
other, he believes that the Christian Charch, 
true to its history and traditions, should pre- 
sent a solid front against the assaults upon the 
nation’s honor and the nation’s prestige. He is 
reported to have said: — 


— —* ot ovory Christian minister is to 
the Ten Commandments, particularly 
he oA 228 says, ‘ Thou shalt not steal.’ 

o more sacred right than the right ‘to 
have, to hold, and to enjoy the uct of the 
brain or the muscle, The Ten mmandments 
comeund we vigbte ot peo = the muniment of law, 

are now threatened, 

Tet *8 —— of the —8 m ocean to ocean, 

——— to the Populiste and Anarchists and 
mmuniste, ‘ Thou shalt not steal!’ 

“The advocates of free silver say that ‘sixteen 
to one’ is the rman’s hope, They do not 
* lain how a laborer who gets his wages in 

that are worth = 63 cents can be ben- 
Shted when the price of the necessaries of life 
will —* just doubled in order that the merchant 
* ive. And the farmer, tool How is he to 


tor bis wheat and bis corn and his barley. Ad- 
mit that. Then he will have to pay my 
what he pays now for his seed, his = ing, 
shoes, and whatever —— he enjoys. He will 
be, therefore, no better off than he is now. 
“And while we are adjusting ourselves to the 
new — it \ ever can adjust ourselves 
be panic and business fail- 
What is the farmer 
and the laborer going to do during that —* 
vo. 


ures and financial ruin. 


Sober thought will convince both, 
that honesty is the best policy, and to the in- 
m+ ang command of Moses, ringing up the cent- 
uries, I believe the answer will go back, I will 
not steal.’ 1 


We have record of another noteworthy deliv- 
erance in the campaign, of which our readers 
should be advised. Hon. Thomas B. Reed of 
Maine, Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and McKinley’s strongest competitor 
for the Republican nomination, made a remark- 
able speech last week in Alfred, Me. Putting 
the carrency question to the front, he said: — 


“If the demonetization of silver is a disease 
at all, it 2 @ world disease. { defy anybody to 
find a single ument which proves that the 
demonetization o' — would be good for the 
United States, that does not ve that it would 
be good for the whole world, If 3 is a -world 

, how can it be reached exce pt by @ world 
remedy ? International bimetallism | can un- 
derstand, but'this driving out of gold and sub- 
stitution of silver is only silver monometallism 
for the United States. It is not bimetallism for 
the world and a stable 22* but the shift- 
ing from gold currency and civilized Europe 
and going over to silver and Mexico, Japan, In- 
ina. Oh, but China and Japan, India 

and Mexico, are prosperous just now! Yes, but 
what kind ‘of prosperity ? The prosperity of 
cheap labor growing cheaper every day. Manu- 
—— there a engined jperous, and — 
may be pros UD a are not pros 
BS phere in P Maine “and "New 
ps ’ paper, pu made ow 
use the manufacturer is close to cheap la- 
bor. “In silver countries labor is cheap and ke 
cheap by the silver dollar. For my part I 
not want shes Roy good wages 1 al, want & 
whic: * y wages to 8 
by all. @ want a der life, broadening 
oneny day for all our one 

“T won’t discuss —2—— whether the 

a coinage of silver will ra t to par or not. 
few ple claim that it wi and if they 
aia could not believe them. 1 was told in 1890 
two of the most sincere as well as the ablest 
ver men, —_ the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces 
cuanth woe id raise silver to par, ‘and when we 
aid buy it al on went 5 poe like lead. Silver 
men have not been food Theve « dol in the past. 
If, then, —* are going oe ea dollar inferior 
to what w ve today, what effect 
of it? Higher prices, they a M Not for * 
thing. If you have ye in the savings bank to- 
fey P Aa = get 100 eh id aed ro the bank. 
in silver, pe w get the ‘the ne $100, be but "ew onal be 
p Ande bpd If you have a pen- 
nm, that must ot be scaled down. = Ryne have a 
fo that goes dorm $00. wil ——— 
er be any better off ? eis sae be go up. 
will wages go up,too? There you have 
experience to guide Se sola fia during green- 
imes meas id not go up as 
other er things did. an Thay Gens —— way)! — _ 
a were very slow a e 
But woulda Tbeninase usiness be better for more mon- 
ey? It might be after a terrible crash with bad 
and then we would have to back 


hat 
but more capital. 
always comes capital. AS have 
now, more chen we can use, lying idle. 
We bi have just exported a lot of it. tones is the 





transferrer of ik 
— wil noe 


come; but He at men wil only ta 
in the past, and if men will on 


rom ex they aa they 
other way, show their superior y over the 
brates which —— You and I, my friends 
have been together for tea y 
thirds the life i a generation of men. It would 
be singular if the ae ete help in 
this crisis of our affairs. But it can. We have 
been through all this once before. The green- 
backers Bae Re Bee Mowe They were 
sincere, and case than the silver 
men of today. io fact, it was much the same 
cheaper, sioney, ‘they cold, @ ieckest soln 
wow 6a or ruin 
pm hn t a hard time. Prices were 
low and eal Pay —8 taxes were high and 
debts hard to pay, but we persevered and re- 
sumed specie payments. From that moment the 
capital of the world was at our disposal. We 
had a good tariff, which makes us do all our own 
work,and from 1879 to 1893 fourteen years of 
prosperity which the United States in a 


position in the world, If we do the like 

hing toda, tt. things will Need With 94 

enues our emergencies undue export o 
old will cease. With the certainty that the 


ollar f paid will be equal to the gon lent will 
come credit and confidence. With that other 
pane: A that we are to do all our own —*- will 
me the earning of wages steadily increasing, 
whies is the basis of that pros ty which 
alone worthy of this great pation, the prosper- 
ity of thewhole people.” 


It is fitting to link with these remarkable ut- 
terances the following practical and very force- 
fal illustration of the “ silver standard ” in op- 
eration, which is taken from the columns of the 
Rutland Herald, Rutland, Vt.: — 


* The Santa Fe railway system has a branch 
which runs through the southwestern corner of 
New Mexico and the southwestern corner of 
Arizona, and then through Mexico to Guaymas 
on the Gulf of Californ About half of the 
line is in the United States and the other half 
in Mexico, The section hands on the road in 
both countries are paid a uniform rate of $1 per 
day, or say §25a month. Assuming that these 

hands — — — that half of them work 
in Mexico, mn equal amount of w 
should be paid by the company in each country. 
Nominally this is the case, but when the pay- 
master starts out on his monthly round he takes 
only $37,500 wich him. Of this sum “ee is 
disbursed to 1,000 American laborers in New 
Mexico ané Arizona, On crossing the bound- 
ary into free silver Mexico the ymaster 
— the remainin } 500 into 25, Mexi- 

,» and pve laborers in that coun- 

try with them. And this is not the only way in 

ich the Mexican laborer gets the worst of it. 

3 Ae ao of the road cross the boundary 
ogales back and forth Sundays. When 

= : Ameniean crosses over, his dollar, although it 

contains less silver than the Mexican coin of 

the same denomination, is double the value of 

—* latter because it is backed u by gold. So 

$2 worth out of it. Ww. en a Mexican 

aa oye on the contrary, comme over into Ari- 

zona, his dollar, althoug the same 

toil and intrinsically worth | more, good for 

only 50 cents.” 








PHILLIPS BROOKS AND THE SALVA- 
TION ARMY. 


(From “ Reminiscences of Literary Boston,” by Bliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps, in August AfcCiure's Magazine.) 


HERE was one man in Boston of whom 
nobody ever saw enough, and I feel almost 
too little to offer what I have kept of his great 
memory. My acquaintance with Phillips 
Brooks was rather one of friendliness than of 
friendship, which is a large word and one 
demanding conscientious interpretation, espe- 
clally in the case of a man in manner so genial to 
hundreds and at heart so reserved from all but 
afew. Yet the more vivid recollections of him 
which come to my pen seem, at least to me, to 
have almost too much value to be lost, and I 
venture to insert one or two of them here. . . . 
The last time that I saw Mr. Brooks to speak 
with him was at a memorable crisis in his his- 
tory. It was close upon the date of hie accept- 
ance of the bishopric of Massachusetts; but this 
fact was not yet generally known. The move- 
ment of his own mind while his decision to 
leave Trinity Church was still seething in his 
mind was as solemn as prayer. If one had any 
doubt of thir, the sight of the man on the 
occasion to which I refer would have made it 
clear to the dullest perception. We were at 
lunch, four of us — Mr. Brooks, Dr. Holmes, Mr. 
Ward and myself — with friends whose hospital- 
ity is expert in the art of selecting the difficult 
and delightful number of guests, which is 
more than the graces, but less than the 
muses, 

Mr. Brooks was very quiet at first — almost 
silent; and it seemed to my slight social expe- 
rience with him, unprecedentedly sober. But 
Dr. Holmes’ conversational genius soon struck 
the sparks from the smoldering fire in the 
preacher’s heart, and the two men began to 
talk. The rest of us held the breath to listen, 
as our hostess, with her distinguished tact, 
stirred the flame when she would; and one 
of the most remarkable conversations which I 
ever heard followed. 

On Mr. Brooks’ part this was more than 
grave; it was devout almost to the point of 
exhortation or prophecy. Dr. Holmes played 
with the great stream of religious feeling for a 
few moments, but he quickly and reverently 
swung himself along with it. I shall never for- 
get the expression with which he regarded Mr. 
Brooks.. It was one of unalloyed trust and 
admiration; at moments {tt had a beautiful 
wisttulness, as if he might have said, — 

“ Of course, you know I can’t altogether agree 
with you, but you almost make me wish [ 
could!” 

As the talk deepened, Mr. Brooks roused and 
raised himself and us to one of those rare alti- 


tudes of which one always says afterwards, “ It 
was good to be there.” 

He began to talk about the duties of the up- 
per to the lower classes of society, and of the 
Christian to the Irreligous. He spoke rapidly, 
then earnestly, then eagerly, hotly, without 
fear and without reproach, like the Christian 
Bayard that he was. At the last he pushed on 
into monologue —a thing I had never heard 
him do before; and no one, not even the king 
of Boston conversers, cared to interrupt him. 

The preacher’s eyes burned over our heads 
into the peaceful perspective of Charles River; 
his voice took on the priestly ring; he seemed 
to hear the orders of authority “‘ we could not 
hear,” and to see the visions which “ we might 
not ses.“ He scathed the fashionable classes for 
their follies, and flung a kind of holy scorn at 
the paltriness and cowardice which excused 
itself from contact with the suffering and the 
loathsomeness of the lower world. 

To my surprise he spoke of the Salvation 
Army in language of deep respect. He honored 
its work. He prophesied heartily for ite future. 
He spoke contemptuously of the nervousness of 
people of ease about infection in clothing 
brought from the sweat-shops and from homes 
whose horrors few of us troubled a heart-throb to 
alleviate. With sacred indignation he rebuked 
the heathen of the West End, who cared neither 
for their own souls nor for those of other men. 
He scored the worldliness of heart and life in a 
lofty denunciation to which it was impossible 
to offer a protesting word. 

He mentioned, by name, a certain fashionable 
men’s club on the Back Bay. “ The Salvation 
Army,” he cried, “ought to be sent there. 
Nobody needs them more. They ought to go 
right through such a place as that and preach 
New Testament religion! ” 

At this point Dr. Holmes suggested in a sub- 
dued voice: “ But, Dr. Brooks, such men as those 
are not going to listen to the Salvation Army. 
It seems to me that you are the man to go into 
the —— Club and preach Christianity.” 

Dr. Brooks made no reply. The rest of us 
took the thought up and urged him a little. 
But he fell into a silence, so sad that it was 
impossible to break it. His gaze wandered 
from us, solemnly. Was he renewing the con- 
flict of soul which must have preceded his 
determination to leave the pastorate of his 
loved and loving people ? Was he heart-sick with 
his own great ideal of what a Christian teacher 
might achieve and must forever fail to do? 
Was he thinking of his limits in the light of his 
aspirations? He talked no more. In a few 
momenta he abruptly and silently left us. 
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MASS-MEETING FOR DEACONESS 
WORK. 


HE National Deaconess Conveution, which 
after the action of the General Conference 
was changed into a Deaconess Mass-meeting, 
opened in private session, July 20, at Ocean 
Grove. The convention was opened by Mrs. 
Jane Bancroft Robinson, secretary of the 
Bureau for Deaconess Work, who briefly stated 
the purpose of the meeting. Many Homes were 
represented by deaconesses and those directly 
concerned in the practical management of the 
work. The papers, which gave rise to discus- 
sions both instructive and earnest, were pre- 
sented by superintendents of Homes. Miss Mc- 
Ilmoy!, of the Cleveland Home, treated of “‘ The 
Qualifications and Duties of the Superintendent 
of a Deaconess Home.” She compared the posi- 
tion to that of train dispatcher on a railroad, 
tor which place theoretical knowledge is not 
sufficient, but a practical familiarity with every 
rod of the way is demanded. Evary deaconess 
superintendent should first have been a deacon- 
ess, 80 as to be competent from practical knowl- 
edge to aid and advise those who look to her as 
a “house-mother.” She should be a good 
business woman to conduct well the practical 
details of the Home. Into the home-life she 
must infuse the spirit of loving thoughtfulness 
for each other, oneness of interest and purpose, 
and bind the many threads of interest and life 
into a single united Home. She must be alert to 
seize opportunities, grasp situations, conquer 
difficulties, win people, and l victories. 
In a word, like her Divine Master, she is not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister. 

Miss Smith, superintendent of the Buffalo 
Home, gave ® comprehensive paper on “ The 
Relation of the Superintendent to the Board of 
Management.” There is no more delicate rela- 
tion than the one treated in this paper,and the 
attendant discussion should have been heard by 
all concerned in deaconess work. The attend- 
ance of the superintendents on the meetings 
of the Board was advised, the weekly meetings 
of standing committees of the Home, and the 
importance of close and intimate relations with 
the two factors concerned was emphasized, 

Mrs. Tarney, of Philadelphia, spoke on “ The 
Scope of the Deaconess Home.” She sketched 
the ideal of family life in a home,and then 
applied this as the measure of the Deaconess 
Home. Tender and loving sympathy and wise 
counsel must be given every inmate, as must 
also her health be carefully guarded. Unwise 
exposure and needless tests and hardships are to 
be discouraged. Not asceticism, but happy, 
wholesome, practical life should be the aim, for 
the body is the temple of the living God. A 
hopeful, helpful spirit must be encouraged on 
the part of the deaconesses, and so there should 
be seasons of rest and recuperation as much as 
there should be seasons of meditation and 
prayer. Then, the work of the Home should be 
carefully bestowed where it will produce the 
best results; and a strong plea was made for 
work among the children, who are sometimes 
overlooked in caring for their sinning aud 
guilty elders. 

Mrs. Robinson emphasized the necessity of 
care against over-exposure and undue toil by 
the deaconesses. She said that the stress and 
strain of American life pervaded church work 
as other work, and tended prematurely to wear 
out deaconesses. 

The discussions throughout the day were of 
merit and of rare value to the workers. 

The committee appointed to consider prac- 
tical questions of details.that had arisen, re- 
ported as given below. These recommendations 
are in no sense mandatory, but it is suggested 
to all Homes that a uniformity of practice is 
desirable in building up traditions of work that 
speedily accumulate about all new undertak- 
ings: — 

the work of each deacon- 
cee mit be su ortted annually to the Deacon- 
Board of the Conference within whose 
—J— she is employed, and in the absence of 
such report she shall not be recommended 8 
continuance in office. (a) The reports o 
deaconesses in Homes shal! be submitted Aad the 
yp en any of ~y Homes. (6b) The 
tt deaconesses not in Homes shall be submitted 
by the pan of the churches with which they 
are severally connected. 
2. The two years’ probation shall be counted 


trom the time of entrance upon actual service, 
under the provisions of the D ‘ipline. 

8 It is recommended that each deaconess 
shall hold her church membership in some 
church of the Conference within whose bounds 
she may be employed in deaconess work. 

4. It is recommended that the certificate of a 
deaconess shall be issued by the Deaconess 
Board of the Conference within whose bounds 
she completes her term of probation. 

5. As to the relations of deaconesses, licensed 
or probationary, who, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing better jon enter hospitals not con- 
nected with our Homes, it is recommended that 
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such questions be left to the several Conference 
Boards, 


The public sessions began by a report by Mrs. 
Minard, of Buffalo, on ‘‘ The Present Status of 
Deaconess Work in the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society.” She spoke of the rapid ad- 
vancement of the Methodist Church in all great 
cities. Between 1870 and 1880 the population 
gained 84 per cent., but our church gained 102 
per cent. Then followed an account of the dif- 
ferent Homes and special features of work of 
each in alliance with the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society. 
The address by Dr. Merritt Hulburd, of Wil- 
mington, on “ Progress and Promise,” was one 
long to be remembered by his hearers. Forcible, 
eloquent, and full of generous appreciation of 
deaconess work, he could well stand for the 
preachers of Methodism in their welcome of 
this cause. 
The afternoon session was largely devoted to 
the National Training School and Deaconess 
Home at Washington. Dr. Ames, the president 
of the institution, delivered a fine address on 
“The Deaconess Ideal and ite Applications,” 
As superintendent of deaconess work in the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society, Dr. Ames is 
well fitted to treat this subject. Among other 
excellent remarks he said: “ Nothing in this 
world is so much needed as charity, and nothing 
requires so much wisdom as the right use and 
direction of charity. So one of the requirements 
essential to the successful performance of dea- 
coness work is an immense amount of practical 
wisdom. The more thorough the previous edu- 
cation of the deaconess, the more fitted will she 
be to do the work of her order. Her training 
ought to be both in manners and morals,” 

The evangelistic work of the school as well as 
of Sibley Hospital was presented by Mrs. Roach. 

Dr. L. B. Wilson, presiding elder of Washing- 
ton District, spoke of ‘‘ Washington as the Beat 


upon the necessity of the trained worker, and 
added: “‘ Washington is the one city in this 
land tbat is not sectional. It is your national 
city. It is national in all the great ideas; the 
gathering together of the best and highest of 
theland. There is the place to plant this na- 
tional school, at the very heart of the govern- 
ment of this land.’”’ 

In opening the evening session, Bishop Ninde, 
who presided, said it was his purpose, so far as 
lay in his power, toaid in every good cause. 
The deaconess work is pre-eminently such a 
cause. He regarded it as the realization of his 
long-cherished ideal of Christian service. 

Dr. W. N. Brodbeck and Dr. James M. King 
delivered addresses. Dr. Brodbeck, as the lead- 
ing spirit of the New England Deaconess Home, 
has long been prominent in deaconess work, and 
his words command a hearing. Hesaid that the 
deaconess movement was the greatest movement 
of the century. Any system of theology to be 
successful must combine with the ruggedness of 
man the gentleness of woman. Jesus Christ com- 
bined both uttributes. In the deaconesa work 
is the application of gentleness and self-sacri- 
fice. The true deaconess finds ber greatest glory 
ip ministering to others. Her work is helping 
to evangelize those hard mission tields — the 
cities. It is bringing back the old methods that 
made Methodism a power in the early days of 
the century. 

Dr. James M. King spoke on “‘The Deaconess 
as a Sociological Factor.” There was no ad- 
dress that showed more profound thought and 
comprehension of ths adaptability of this new 

worker to the troubled social conditions of the 
times in which * live, than did this. Dr. 
King’s address will later be o_o in fall, 
and no attempt will be made ive in few 
words the results of his careful . 

By the kindness of the Home Missionary Bo · 
clety, Wednesday manag oreares. was also given over 
tot convenes. — > B * eget gave a 


characteristic a A. Hy for 
8 mri. 1 Benso sid. tor 1h this wo —— 9 ae 
Home, 

to be 


rs. I, ates 
across a continent 

present at this. meeting, received consecration 
at the bands of Bishop Thoburn. At the close 
of this touching, simple service, the benedic- 
tion was pronounced and the eventful assembly 
c . 
The convention was a marked success both in 
the value of its papers and addresses and the 
interest it aroused among the workers. 

Bishop Ninde, who ve Mrs. Gen. Clinton B. 
pina J pba ey ided at end Saat gave 
grea ure by ——— and words. 

The deaco 


ness led Dr. 
alnerings of vg 7 


Ames, and the deaconesses 
and su ntendents, were al! pleasant features. 
Th t Hons, a commodious 
y nesses, 

oa — to the pleasure of the visiting 


“eTpie goth b 


the ocean has given im- 
petus Ay 2* 


his great and grand cause. 








Hugh Price Hughes and the Old Gospel. 


R. HUGH PRICE HUGHES preached his 

last sermon but one on Sunday evening, 

at St. James’ Hall, prior to his summer vacation. 
He goes to the Conference at Liverpool this 
week, but will return and preach on August 9, 
and then will be absent until about the end of 
September. His sermon on Sunday evening was 
in a thoroughly evangelical vein. Evidently 
Mr. Hughes has very little use for what is called 
the new theology. On the subject of salvation 
he affirmed practically the Augustinian doc- 
trine, and yet Mr. Hughes is certainly not a 


——— He that Christianity is a mir- 

acle from beginning to end, and t the new 
birth, which is — is also a 
miracle from iden 


%, 
beginning to end. is ev t 
that * old we — Meany! the Gospel is still 


re-echo- 


gs 





the 
and of the audience could 
— St. James’ Hall was with 
notwithstand the 


ing ¢ 








of the Training School and Hospital.” He dwelt . 


very oppressive. Mr. Hughes poke with 
Tae — fervor, and held h hearers 
completely under control duri &@ discourse of 
prod * pects ow — wh 
great audiences which istry, and 
Whatever might be said with respect to his theo- 
he — — Gospel nich the People opie tall 
Raat thats end, When learn 
—8 aot go to church Sone of beth helpes to 
the daily le of life t ats. “lughes Som 
to know what is expected of the preacher, and 
he yom | lng — —* — —38 
his a ing that a 
revival spirit MAE - his meetings. — Ohrtetian 


Commonwealth (Baptist), London, July 23. 








CONSCIENCE IN POLITICS. 
Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, D. D. 


URING the summer of 1848 a great conven- 
tion assembled in Buffalo in behalf of 
tree soil, free speech, and free labor. A portion 
of that convention were bolting Democrats, 
who were oppused to the extension of Negro 
slavery, and who for certain reasons were styled 
“ Barnburners.” Another portion was com- 
posed of “ Conscience Whigs,” who had bolted 
from their party also on account of their 
antisiavery convictions. Above the presiding 
officer’s chair was a huge picture of a barn, in 
flames, and the witty motto underneath it was: 
“ For conscience’ sake let it burn!” That con- 
vention was one of the pioneers of the moral 
revolution which, within a dozen years, placed 
Abraham Lincoln in the White House, and 
which reduced to asheg the hideous old barn of 
chattel slavery, which was packed with com- 
bustible cotton up to the rafters. In the first 
place conscience led honest patriotic men to 
bolt from their respective parties; and ere long 
the conscience of the free States hurled the 
bolts of war into the “ peculiar institution; ,”’ 
and today both South and North are infinitely 
the cleaner and the happier for that costly 
conflagration. 

It would be a profitable study for every young 
American to examine carefully the careers of our 
public men, and see what a vital part conscience 
has played either in their success jor in their 
ruin, From the time when the keen-witted, 
ambitious Aaron Burr through the total wreck 
of conscience lost the Presidency, on to the time 
when the bomespun Abraham Lincoln was 
lifted by a pure, heroic conscience into the 
Presidency, the same lesson is taught on almost 
every page of our nation’s history. That lesson 
is that heart outweighs brains a thousandfold. 
Every public man, sooner or later, is taken up 
into some mount of temptation; if his con- 
science is as true as steel against all the wiles of 
ambition, ana the sophistries of false expediency, 
and the pressure of a corrupt partisanship, he 
comes down victorious. The people trust him 
because he trusts in God and the Right. If, on 
the other hand, he yields to the subtle seduc- 
tions, he comes down from that mount of temp- 
tation to lay his bleaching bones alongwide of 
that melancholy highway which is strewn with 
the wrecks of men of great promise who per- 
ished through the dry rot of conscience. What 
a pitiful list of epitaphs I might call over! 

But it is not of the vital importance of a 
sound moral sense in public men and leaders of 
opinion trat I am thinking now; it is the sol- 
emn duty of every citizen to carry his con- 
aclence into his politics that I wish to emphasize. 
What is the basis of all honest commercial 
transactions? It is not gold or silver or gov- 
ernment notes or real estate; it is personal in- 
tegrity. Banish that, and the business com- 
munity would discover the difference as soon as 
you or I would detect the difference if every 
inch of pure air were withdrawn from our 
dwellings. Take conscience out of Broadway, 
or Wall Street, or South Street, and men of bus- 
laess would no sooner dare to trade there than 
they would dare to walk there if every foot of 
the pavements were mined underneath with 
dynamite. 

What is true in commercial affairs in equally 
true in civic affairs. The life of our beloved 
country does not depend upon its statute- books, 
but upon the public sentiment behind the stat- 
utes. In a republic every voter isa ruler; and 
the only solid basis of good government is the 
individual conscience which seeks to know 
what is right and dares to doit. The ballot is 
infinitely more than a privilege; it is a solemn 


trust; and the man who fails to use it, or who 
uses it carelessly or corruptly or wickedly, is 
guilty of treason to his country. 

One of the most prevalent and serious dangers 
is the tendency of so many people to divorce 
their religion trom their politics. Their moral 
make-up seems to be divided into two separate 
compartments; in one they put their religion, 
in the other they put their citizenship. On 
Sunday they worship God in their church; dur- 
ing the week they worship a party-oreed, how- 
ever bad, and for personal or party aggrandize- 
ment are not ashamed to buy votes or cheat in 
acaucus. Politics is not to them a matter of 
sacred duty; it isa game to be played at, and 
conscience goes under the table. Today a man 
is wearing a striped jacket in Sing Sing prison 
who at the time of his conviction for out- 
rageous political frauds was a prominent mem- 
ber of an evangelical church and the euperin- 
tendent of a Sabbath-school! In what he con- 
sidered his religion he served God; in his pol- 
ities he served the devil, and is paying the 
bitter penalty. 

This is a painfully extreme case of a sort of 
sin which thousands of really good people are 
committing in a smaller degree. They do 
things as political partisans which they would 
never think of doing as church members or 
men of business. Oonscience is alive and 
active in one or more compartments; !t is slug- 
gish, or is smothered outright, in the com- 
partment of citizenship. It is lamentable 
to see how Ubristian men will swallow political 
sophistries,and yet be scrupulously tenacious 
of denominational creeds to the last iota. As 
an illustration of this I was pained to see lately 
the following utterance in an influential relig- 
fous newspaper, whose editor was defending the 
proposed debasement of our national currency. 
He coolly says: — 

“ 7 * bey te Be first year of 5* 

of silver. 
Torts, There will be a elie | in "ot io 


There will be a hoarding of gold. jut, this — 
there will be more money in ciroulation 


a, of fo ty 5 we 
heaper. fi { any one object — 

ares he forgets that a large 
gage indebtedness of the ated Tate o hn 
was © when money was —* than it 
now, and it should therefore be paid with money 
that’ is cheaper than, it is now. It is urged 

inst the free compe of silver that it means 


c money and designed to help the 
debtor « class. it does, = 8o it is.” f 

This “ watchman on the walls of Zion ” actu- 
ally defends a political policy which would rob 
every minister in his church of a part of his 
salary, rob every servant girl of a part of her 
herd earnings in the savings bank, and rob 
every soldier of a part of his pension. If this 
editor should say to me, “ My conscience ap- 
proves this policy,” then I should reply, “In 
the name of common honesty what business 
have you got to have such a conscience? Don’t 
you know that ‘cheap money’ really means * 
cheat-money to those who are compelled 
to accept it?” A very wide campaign of edu- 
cation is now going forward in this country, 
and it will be necessary to open the eyes of 
many truly good peuple now biinded by party 
spirit, and this can only be done by the “trath 
spoken in love.” 

There is another divorce of good politics and 

ood conscience which is perpetrated by those 
8 neglect their civil oa entirely, Next to 
— sin of voting wrongly is the ein of not vot- 

ing atall. What right havethe — oct rep- 
utable citizens who stay cae tee primary 
meetings” and from the is to iad. of 
mischievous legisiation, or Pine election of cor- 
rupt omy A. lawmakers? The neglect of 
the suffrage those best calculated to exercise 
it is one of h gravest of our national — 
The more that the ignorant and worthless 

into politics, the more have cultured and intl: 
ligent ae pusbed out; and dear ——— 
the commonwealth paid for this eriml neg: 
lect of the first duty of citisenship. Nex 
Ohrist comes country. 

This whole nation is now in the “ storm-cen- 
tre” of violent controversy over vital and fun- 
— qvestions. The —— of universal 

has not been subjected to so severe a 
strain during the present generation. Thirteen 
millions of electors are called upon to settle 
momentous questions which demand a clear 
head and a clean, courageous conscience. De- 
nunciation is no substitute for 5 kindly ar- 

to stigmatize 


—— It is — * idle 

who! — ewan as 
* 4 * ss tenation 3 ite we do nothing to set 
them right. We areal! inthe same boat; and 


God will do geshing 50 save a republic whose 
best citizens drop their oars,and whose worst 





citizens throw conscience overboard into the 
sea. — Independent. 

















HE MISTRESS OF THE HOUSE 


Vittsburgh. 
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—— done, and the great variety of shades 

ae Pier or combinations which can be produced by 
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ATLARNTIO “ 

RADLEY 

sn. Pure White Lead 
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nruan —53 taste and secure the best and most durable 
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The Family. 


ROCK OF AGES, 
Ella ©. G. Page. 


She sang it over her wash-tub, a woman pale, 
faded, plain, 

Amid the sadsy billows, as she scrubbed with 
might and main. 

Though no beauty marked her features, 
scarred, toil-worn hands had she, 

Yet she sang the words most sweetly, “ Rock 
of Ages, cleft forme!” 


She was old, and bent, and wrinkled, and 
jarred by poverty’s shock, 

Vet her sweet face showed that safely she 
stood upon the Rock. 

What if she toiled and suffered, her faith rose 
high and free 

As she sweetly sang and labored, “ Rock of 
Ages, cleft for me!” 


I’ve heard the prima donnas sing strains of 
sweetest swell, 

But I never heard a singer that { loved to hear 
as well; 

And about my daily labor I sang, the same a3 


she, 
And the music helped me onward, “ Rock of 
Ages, cleft for me.” 


The clothes hung white as lilles on the line in 
orderly row; 

Her rusty bonnet fastened, my helper turned 
to go; 

And I spoke e’er she left my kitchen, ‘‘ Thanks 
for your help today;”’ 

With quick surprise uplifted, her eyes sought 
mine straightway. 


“My help? I guess the helping is for me as 
well as you; 
lam only far too thankful to have plenty work 
to do.” 
“ Not your work, my friend — the singing, it 
helped me too, you see; 
I gan sing with you, my sister, ‘ Rock of Ages, 
clett for me.’ ”’ 


She knew. The worn face brightened. ‘ ’Tis 

a mighty help,” she said, 
“ When things get kind o’ tangled, to look up 

overhead, 

I’m glad to help you, lady, and gladder yet to 
#06 

You know the place of refuge, ‘ Rock of Ages, 
cleft for me,’”’ 


She went, her face illumined, to come another 
day; 

Bat BR. the week was ended she was sum- 
moned far away 

To a house by hands not fashioned. But across 
Time’s narrow sea, 

Some day, we'll sing together, ‘ Rock of Ages, 
cleft for me! ” 


Methuen, Mass. 








Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


Buttercups nodded and said: Good-bye! 
Sipe trageant waver Lille ite” 
Peel mecha in the golden August weather. 
— Celia Thazter. 
> J * 

We often live under a cloud, and it is well 
for us that we should do so. Uninterrupted 
sunshine would parch our hearts; we want 
shade and rain to cool and refresh them. — 
Hare. 


The motto of the Cape General Mission 
is, God First.” In one sense that is a 
beautifal motto, and yet Iam not always 
satisfied with it, because it isa motto that 
is often misunderstood. ‘ God firet’’ ma 
mean ‘‘I’’ second, something else third, 
and some else fourth. God is thus 
first in order, but stil! God becomes one of 
a series of powers, and that is not the place 
God wants. The m of the words, 
“God first,” is really ‘‘ God all; God every- 

;” and that is what Ohrist wants. — 
Rev. ANDREW Murray, in “Jesus Him- 


self.” 
e*-s 


Turn ap the clods, O Sower, lank and thin, 
W hat dost thou sow therein? 
The spindling trees look on; some languid 


sheep, 
Like spectres gray, amid the stubble creep. 
The fields are wide. What rank crop sows’t 
therein 


’ 
Fierce farmer, bone and skin ? 
The blackened stumps, like outraged victims, 
And toss wild arms, protesting, to the skies. 
« — a seeds, rich seeds I sow there- 


aot with sallow grin; 
— —— ce Gar cad smooth end eh f 


Black seeds. i | make a mighty crop; 
They grow! ” laughed Sin. 
; — Harriet Parker Kimball. 


It have any trial which seems intol- 
— that it be relieved or 
e Tear peay for anything, not 





ourselves Satans to mislead and destroy. 
But the Soames to, the paares ea) as it 
was to Paul, not the removal of 


bu —— insight into ite 
~ v voice of God in 


a ae re ne ae Oe 
m, tha’ strength is en enab 
Ge to bear Jk =. hone Preonene Carhe. 


There is some duty which God has made 
pend? foe you to do tomorrow; nay, today! 
He built it like a house for you to oc- 
papy. You have not to build it. He has 

t it, and He will lead you up to its door 
and set _ with your feet upon its thresh- 
old, Will you go in and occupy it? Will 
Ne in my pene peel we dy 


erhaps it is the t comprehensive duty 
of the co on of yourself to Him. 
Perhaps it is some task. Whatever 


it is, may He who anticipated your love by 
His own in fiving you the task, now hel 
you to fulfill love with yours by doing it. 
— Phillips Brooks. 

* ed * 


The Hush of the Soul (so little known, 
and for such short times to us) is, perhaps, 
the highest attainment possible for us at 
side heaven. It is different from prayer, it 
is different from active thought; we are 
not as’ anything, we are not even 
thinking ut or wanting anything — we 
are simply and intensely realizing that we 
are Obrist’s. There is something above 
prayer, above contemplation, above ordi- 
nary communion; it is this— the commun- 
ion of simple consciousness that our spirit 
is with God’s Spirit, and that that swallows 


up all else —that that is enough. — Rev. 
. B. Power. 
o*-e 
Live in present thanksgiving. Oount th 
tuithietiien tee. —— tote A 


y the gems 
that are strewn upon thy path. The love 
that is merely retrospective is a very n- 
ful thing. If thy days of sorrow at any 
time should cloud thy days of joy, I would 
like thee to be able to say, ‘ Well, while 
they lasted, I did appreciate them.’”’ There 
are some who want to feel at death that 
their life has been a vain show. I would 
not have it so with thee,O my soul! I 
would like, when death comes, to feel that 
I had thoroughly enjoyed life — taken the 
honey from the flower as God meant me to 
take it. It shall be a great solace to me at 
twilight that I have basked with conscious 
oy in the heat of the day. Therefore I shall 
ask init now. The cup of gladness which 
my Father has given me, shall I not drink 
it, even unto the dregs? I shall thank Him 
for every bird that singe. I shall praise 
Him for every flower that blows. I shall 
bless Him for every stream that warbles. 
I shall love Him for every heart that loves. 
I shall see the sparkling of the cup ere it 
passes to the hand of my brother. There 
shall be no remorse of memory when I have 
og ee God for today. — George Matheson, 








Professions and Occupations 
For Women. 
xx, 


N this series of practical and helpful papers 
for girls there have already appeared the 
following : ‘ Stenography and Type-writing,” 
* Journalism,” ‘“Sloyd,” ‘“ Floricultare,” 
* Nursing,” “‘ Millinery,” “Teaching the Deaf,” 
“Public School Teaching,” “ Architecture,” 
“The Ministry,” “The Law,” “ Deaconess 
Work,” “Uomposition and Proof-reading,’’ 
“ Farming,” “ Writing for the Press,” “ &n- 
graving and Designing,” ‘“ Public Library 
Work,” * Business,” “ Commercial Art:” One 
oa “ Medicine ” will conclude the serie:. 


WIFE AND MOTHER. 


Mrs, Lillian F. A. Mauleby. 
Wife of Prof. D. L, Maulsby of Tufts College. 


HERE is one calling open alone to 
women, one professiun no one but a 
woman can fill, Its possibilities cannot be 
estimated, nor its compensation computed. 
It is the noblest, highest vocation that 
beckons women, and blest indeed is she 
who hears in unmistakable tones a call to 
enter it, and to assume its precious respon- 
sibilities with their far-reaching influence. 
A tendency prevails with many, even 
with some who have themselves taken the 
sacred name of wife and mother, to feel 
exclusively the commonplace character of 
this existence, and to chafe under the har- 
ness of domestic toil and petty cares. No 
home-maker can deny a basis for this 
opinion. Often the mending-basket, the 
dish-pan, the daily meals, and the countless 
duties that make up the round of house- 
keeping, assume large proportions. The 
seamy side is apparent, the knots and 
ragged ends emphasize themselves, while 
the meaning of it all, the beautiful fact of 
domestic joy which these are all aiding to 
make, is well-nigh lost to sight. 

I should like to be able to show that 
home-life at its best is never commonplace, 
except as the sun and the moon, the flowers 
and birds, the glorious spring, are common- 
place things. Like them it stands for large 
results, and she who would enter into its 
high duties should have large equipment. 
No education of hand, of head, or of soul, 
but will find its practice field somewhere 
along this path of marriage. That wife is 





the best helpmate who can complement on 
many sides her husband’s nature, with its 
views and opinions, ite character, ite lim- 
itations. 


The key-note of true marriage is together. 
We are told in the Apocrypha of a bride- 
groom who prayed on the night of his mar- 
riage: “ Moercifully ordain that we may 
grow aged together!” Married life keyed 
to that note can never be commonplace. 
The loving wife finds reward for every toil 
and compensation for every care in her 
husband’s ever-deepening appreciation, 
and in the sense of mutual love whose bonds 
are ever more firmly knit as the years 
multiply and the experiences deepen of life 
together. Such guerdons come not from a 
commonplace realm; they are Heaven’s 
best gifts. 

When maternity, the crowning blessing 
of womanhood, adds its chain of new cares, 
deeper and more holy grows the signifi- 
cance of every moment and every act. 
“God could not be everywhere and so He 
made mothers,” said the Jew of old. The 
faithful mother is a constant exemplifica- 
tion of the essential truth of the ancient 
saying. God could not have a better 
deputy. To such a mother, whose rule and 
guide is truth, who remembers that what 
she is, not what she says or does, is the 
power for influence felt through her chil- 
dren and her children’s children, God gives 
His own unique recompense. Her children, 
whose love has been her joy, looking back 
to her patience, her unselfishness, her 
sacrifices, her boundless love, and her 
truthfulness of character, will indeed arise 
and call her blessed. 


West Somerville, Mass. 








THE ALOOFNESS OF GRIEF. 


UR Lord was alone in Gethsemane. Then, 
as all through His earthly life, was tul- 
filled the word of the prophet that He was a 
Man of Sorrows and acquainted with grief. In 
those experiences of trial and suffering which 
come to His followers there ls great comfort in 
the thought that He is aware of the loneliness 
and desolation of those who are led by grief 
into the wilderness, there to wrestle with the 
tempter, there to struggle or to bend beneath 
the pressing load, there to await the relief of 
heaven in the hour of utmost need. 

We are often impressed anew as we sit in 
homes under the shadow with the aloofness of 
grief. It hasa certain awesome dignity. Into 
the mystic circle which it draws about the suf- 
ferer no alien may intrude. Even friends and 
kindred walk softly and touch with gentiest 
care the hand of her whose whole being is ab- 
sorbed in one intense yearning for that which 
has gone, in one baffled heartache over the mis- 
takes of the past, in one agonized endurance of 
the conditions of the present. It seems strange 
that just beyond that hushed and darkened 
spot, where the mourner’s slow tears fall, the 
world is going on just the same as it did before, 
with cheerful sounds of activity, the stir of 
business, the whirl of gayety, the comings and 
goings of eager and happy people not affected by 
the heartbreak which has set its seal on the 
bereaved. To them life is shorn for the moment 
of its usual interests, they feel stunned or be- 
numbed, or else acutely alive to suffering in 
every vein and nerve, but the world does not 
care,and nature goes smilingly on in its pro- 
cession of day and night as if nothing had 
happened. 

The aloofness of grief, while it apparently 
adds to the intensity of its sadness, is really a 
blessing, for it surrounds the mourner with a 
sanctuary. As of old one in peril clung to the 
horns of the altar and was safe,so in the ex- 
tremity of mortal pain and the bitterness of the 
anguish-cup the wounded heart is shut away 
from the world and shut in to heaven. At first 
the cloud is so dark that heaven itself bardly 
penetrates it, but by degrees there comes the 
rifting light. The volce that could not frame 
coherent petitions falters out ite ‘‘O my Father,” 
and back through the gloom, thrillingly, ten- 
derly, returns the answer, “‘ Here, my child.” 
Bit by bit faith resumes its control, never lost, 
but perhaps for a little while shaken, and the 
promises, one by one, rise and glow, like stars 
in the firmament, 


One can do little for friends in deep sorrow | 


by the way of direct counsel; spoken comfort is 
inadequate. The ordinary consolations, accept- 
ed in ordinary times, fall on deaf ears. To love 
one’s own, to cling to them, to feel with them, 
to pray for them, is the most that sympathetic 
and affectionate friends can do in the hour of 
the aloofness of grief. 

Friends and relatives do not always see this 
necessity of letting the grief-stricken remain in 
the sanctuary. With well-meant, but clumsy, 
endeavors they force food on those who are not 
hungryjand drink on thoe who are not athirst. 
They speak of recreation to those who can think 
of nothing beyond the desert place in which 
they must abide till the tender Shepherd Him- 
self find them and lead them into the light. It 
would be better in most cases to forbear attempts 
which do little good, and to wait with patience 
for the healing touch of time and the return of 
healthy life and vigor. These come when God 
has done what the sorrow was sent for, and from 
‘the sorrow’s hour of darkness the sufferer arises, 





— — 
— ——— 


stronger to comfort others, with a new experi- 
ence of the Divine love, and sometimes with a 
revelation, never forgotten, of the nearness ot 
heaven to earth.— Mrs. M. E. SANGSsTER, in 
Congregationalist. 








How It Helped Her. 


66 HE man who said, ‘ "Tis the unexpected 

that always happens,’ wasa preacher, 
I'll guarantee,” said a clerical member of the 
Lanch Club, remarks the Interior, “At my 
time of life I ought not to be stunned by any- 
thing, but yesterday, after service, a good 
woman of my flock did manage to take my 
breath away. I was preaching about God’s ten- 
der wisdom in caring for us all,” hesaid. “i 
illustrated by saying that the Father knows 
which of us grow best in sanlight and which ot 
us must have shade. ‘You know you plant 
roses in the sunshine,’ I ssid, ‘and heliotrope 
and geraniums, but if you want your fuchsias 
to grow you must keep them in a shady nook.’ 
After the sermon, which I hoped would be a 
comforting one,® woman came up to me, her 
face glowing with a pleasure that was evidently 
deep and true. ‘Oh, Dr.—, Iam so grateful 
for that sermon!’ she said, clasping my hand 
and shaking it warmly. My heart glowed fora 
moment, while I wondered what tender place in 
her heart and life I had touched. Only fora 
moment, though. ‘ Yes,’ she went on, fervent- 
ly, ‘I never knew before what was the matter 
with my fuchsias!’” 








EARLY GOLDENROD. 


In the first drowsy heat of August noon, 
Ere yet the pastures are embrowned and dry, 
Or yet the swallow breathes her, parting sigh, 
Under the red sun and the crimson moon, 
Greeting us all too soon, 


Comes ape plumed goldenrod with flaunting 
n 


ra 
And lifts her yellow head along the way 
Where sweet wild roses bloomed but yester- 


day 
And foamy daisies nodded in disdain 
At July san and rain. 


With thy avproach the year seems waxing late, 
And yet its ripest fullness is not come; 
r off we scarce can hear the “ Harvest 
The a= lot 
apple-pickers loiter at the gate. 
Well pleased with maids to ‘wait. 


When I the sunshine of thy bloom behold, 
And pluck and bear thee home with fond 


caress 
I am the richer for thy lavishness. 
Thy Midas touch hath turned the land to gold, 
For me to have and hold. 


— Mrs. A. F. Judd. 








Sunny Rooms Make Sunny Lives. 


IGHT is one of the most active agencies in 
enlivening and beautifying a home. We 
ali know the value of sunlight as a health-giv- 
ing agent to the physical system; it is not less 
so toour moral and spiritual natures. We ab- 
sorb light,and it nourishes us with strange 
powers. Weare more active under its influence 
—can think better and work more vigorously. 
Let us take the airlest, choicest room in the 
house for our living-room— the workshop where 
brain and body are built up and renewed. And 
let us there have a bay window, no matter how 
plain in structure, through which the good twin 
angels of nature— sunlight and pure air — can 
freely enter. 

We can hang no picture on our walls that can 
compare with the living and everlasting pict- 
ures which God shall paint for us through our 
ample window — rosy dawns, golden-hearted 
sunsets, the tender green and changing tints of 
spring, the glow of summer, the pomp of au- 
tumn, the white of winter, storm and shine, 
glimmer and gloom —all these we can have and 
enjoy while we sit in our sheltered room, as the 
changing days glide on. 

Dark rooms bring depression of spirit, im- 
parting a sense of confinement, of isolation, of 
powerlessness, which is chilling to energy and 
vigor; but in light is good cheer. 

Even in a gloomy house, where walls and 
turniture are dingy and brown, you have but to 
take duwn the heavy curtains, open wide the 
windows, let light stream in, and gloom van- 
ishes, and care and sadnese flee. 

Keep your house sunny and keep your soul 
sunny. Let the Sun of Righteousness arise on 
you with healing in His wings, and you shall 
find that “ light is sown for the righteous, and 
gladness for the upright in heart.” — The Uhris- 
tian. 








Bits of Fun. 


—— Mother of Nine: “ Well, Bridget, lam quite 
sure we shan’t have to darn stockings in heaven 
after ten o’clock at night.” Bridget: ‘Shure, 
and that’s thrue for you, ma’am; for all the 

ictures av angels that iver I saw was bare- 

utted.” — Youth’s Companion. 


——“ father,” said a thoughtful little boy, 
“ how many feet has a dog, if we call his tail 8 
toot?” “ Why, five feet, my son.” “ No, father, 
that isn’t right.” “ How so, my son?” “ Why, 
he would have only four feet. You see, calling 
his tail a foot doesn’t make it a foot.” — Zz- 
change. 


—— “ Papa, is Mrs. Bigelow very —X 
“ No, Cedric, Mrs. 38* is 1 off; don’t 
you know what a nice house she has?” a 
* But she sleeps in the hencoop, papa. 
Cedric!’ 


“ Don’t ber when she to 
dinner night before last she excused herself,and 
said she m 
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THE CARPENTER’S SON. 


said, “ The Nar eH son.” To me, 
ioe] ever thing in Rook | see, 


For He must have risen with the light, 
And patiently toiled until the night. 

He, too, was weary when evening came, 
For well He knoweth our mortal frame, 
And He remembers the weight of dust, 
So His frail children may sing and trust. 


We often toil till our eyes grow dim 
Yet our hearts faint not because of Him. 
The workers are a everywhere, 

. titul ans of care; 
Many in peril upon sea, 
Or deep in the oine’s dark mystery, 
While mothers nor day nor —_ can rest — 
I fancy the Master loves them 


t. 
For many a little head has lain 
On the heart pierced by ee ney pain. 
He was so tender with je things, 
He saw the sparrow with ken wings. 
His mother, the loveliest woman born, 
Had humble tasks in her home each morn, 
And He thought of her the cross above, 
So burdened women must have His love. 


For labor, the common lot of man, 

Is part of a kind Creator’s plan, 

And he is a king whose brow is wet 

Witb the 1-gemmed crown of honest sweat. 
Some glorious day, this understood, 

All toilers will be a brotherhood. 

With brain or hand the pur is one 

And the master workman, God’s own Bon. 


— MyYRA GOODWIN PLANTZ, in S. S. Times. 








GIVING ONE’S BEST. 


Emma A. Lente. 


6¢7 THINK I will give Aunt Miriam the 

north room. J guess she’ll feel more 
to home in there; she’s been used to hay- 
ing things sort of plain and ordinary all 
her life, Aunt Miriam has.”’ 

Miss Prime, the little dressmaker, looked 
up at the speaker who sat seeding raisins 
in the cool hall. She looked as if she 
would like to say something if she quite 
dared, but Miss Prime was a diffident little 
creature, and Mrs. Laurance was a large, 
confident sort of person who always knew 
her own mind, and was fully capable of 
carrying out her own plans and helping 
other people about theirs; and then she 
was such a good woman, just to a half- 
penny in all her dealings, generous to the 
poor, liberal and ready in all church mat- 
ters, so good in every way; and yet —if 
only she would not put Aunt Miriam in the 
back room, said Miss Prime to herself. 
But when she spoke, she said: — 

“ Let me measure this sleeve once more, 
please. There, I thought it was a little 
long;”” and while she was carefully trim- 
ming the cuff, she said: ‘I think you told 
me this lady you expect had always had a 
sort of hard life, Mrs. Laurance.” 

“So she has, poor soul! And I do sup- 
pose the last four years have been the very 
worst part of it, for she has just given her- 
self up, body and soul, to taking care of a 
helpless old man — her step-father he was, 
and none too agreeable in his best days; 
and what he was them last months I guess 
nobody can realize but her. Two years ago 
John and I were there fora day or two, 
and, mercy sake! I thought I should go 
wild to hear him fret and find fault and 
order her around; and here she’s endured 
it till this spring. He’s been clean off his 
mind, though, of late, so I do suppose one 
could make more allowance for him.” 

“TI think Miriam is such a sweet name,” 
said the dressmaker. ‘‘It seems as if the 
owner of that name must be some one very 
calm and stately, and yet very gentle and 
lovely.” 

“ She is; she is ‘really like that. It seems 
to rest one some way just to see her and 
hear her talk. John thinks a sight of her; 
he says she is so much like his mother. 
Yes, we reckon of her visit a good deal, for 
she ain’t had a chance before in years, and 

then we lived up in the Berkshires, so she’s 
never been to this place at all.” 

“Do you know, Mrs. Laurance, if I was 
in your place, I should give Aunt Miriam 
the front room.’ ” 

“T want to know! Why would you?” 

The speaker rested her hands on the bowl 
of raisins while she waited for the answer. 
Did little Miss Prime dare to criticise the 
way in which she ordered her house af- 
fairs ? 

_ “Well, you know I went up there this 
‘Morning to lay your new dress skirt on the 
bed, and I couldn’t help staying a minute 
or two to look around. It is such a sweet, 
dainty, lovely room, more so than the par- 
lor, [think. I would love to sleep there.” 

The face of the proud housekeeper soft- 

ened at these words of praise. 

“ Yes, it is a lovely room; I’ll own it.” 

“TI noticed everything,” went on Miss 

Prime, ‘from wall-paper to pin-cushion; 

and the counterpane and shams and cur- 

are as pure as the snow.” 


them up, and the room hasn’t been used 
since; though I do go in and stand, as you 
say you did, and look about pretty near 
every day.”’ 

** And that great easy-chair by the win- 
dow, all covered with white cretonne and 
wild roses twining all over it — that chair 
actually held out its arms and begged me 
to sit in ite lap, and look out at the Sound 
and ite white sails.” 

Both women laughed a little at the quaint 
conceit, and Miss Prime owned: “I did ac- 
cept its invitation just a breath.’ 

“ Why, bless you, child! Take your sew- 
ing and go right up and sit there an hour, 
if it’s any pleasure! ” 

* Not in work hours. I should just idle 
and look at the street and the Sound; but 
if I was going to make a visit, same as that 
lady is coming here, and I should be given 
a room like that with a warm welcome, I 
think I should be full of gratitude and de- 
light, and would know what rest means.”’ 

“ Aunt Miriam is welcome to anything — 
don’t fancy she isn’t. Only, as she is going 
to stay two or three weeks, a room with 
plainer things in it might suit her better — 
that’s what I thought; but of course I want 
to do what is best all around. John’s 
cousin and her daughter are coming next 
month, and they’re used to things stylish, 
and Lawyer Nelson is coming for a night 
when that land euit comes off, and mebby 
he’ll bring his wife; so you see 1 was keep- 
ing that room spick-and-span.” 

“Tee. I didn’t know about them when 
I spoke; and I was thinking there wasn’t 
much view from the back room,”’ 

* No, only some fields and woods; and, to 
be sure, Aunt Miriam has had such things 
to look at all her life. To get a glimpse of 
water will be a treat to her — that is so. 
That little rise of ground over there is just 
enough to hide the view of the Sound from 
this lower floor. I’m always sorry for that. 
Well, on the whole, I guess I'll put my first 
company into my best room, Miss Prime, 
thanks to you.” 

“Tm so glad; only I don’t want you to 
feel as if I was interfering to be anyways 
mean. I don’t meddle in general.’’ 

“Now don’t you worry. I’m not going 
to lay it up against you because you're bet- 
ter at heart than I am, You enter right 
into the needs and feelings of other peo- 
ple, while ali the time I’m thinking how 
things are going to concern me.”’ 

“QO Mrs. Laurance, don’t! I never 
thought of setting up to be as good as you 
are, for I couldn’t be! ” and the little dress- 
maker colored rose-red and looked quite 
distressed. 

“There, there! we won’t quarrel over 
ourselves; and don’t you hurry to get that 
waist done today. I'll get you an early 
tea, and when John goes to the depot you 
can ride along home and come tomorrow 
and finish that and fix another dress a bit, 
and see Aunt Miriam too.” 

And then the good housewife went out to 
the kitchen, and while she was beating her 
cake, she said to herself: ‘“‘ Sarah Ann 
Laurance, sometimes you think you’re quite 
a good woman, but you can’t hold a candle 
to that quiet little creature inthere. You’re 
vain and proud, and striving after the 
praise of fashionable people that don’t care 
two snaps for you, when you ought to go 
down on your knees to serve such a saint 
as Aunt Miriam and be glad to. I know 
one thing I’ll do, though: When my other 
company is all gone and Millie Prime has a 
slack spell of work, she shall come here for 
a week’s visit and have that front room and 
take one real rest in her life, poor soul ! 
To think of her living alone in two tiny 
rooms, folks all dead, and not a dollar, I 
guess, but her own earnings, and yet so 
sweet and cheerful, always giving to the 
church and ready to help anybody; and I’ve 
hardly ever given her a thought only when 
I wanted to have some sewing done. Well, 
I’ve a deal to make up to her and some 
others.” 

The next afternoon Aunt Miriam and 
Miss Prime were sitting on the front porch 
chatting like old and congenial friends. 
Mrs. Laurance, on her way out to join them, 
stopped. to pick up abit of lint from the 
carpet, and heard a few words which made 
her linger to hear more. 

* Last Sunday I read the ‘ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress’ through once more, and you may think 
me fancifal, Miss Prime, but it seems as if I 
myself had got over a hard part of the 
road, and had come to the Delectable 
Mountains, or the border of Beulah, Iam 
sure that I slept last night in the chamber 
called Peace; and this morning I got up at 
five o’clock — you see I am used to early 
rising — and I sat at the window for an 
hour perhaps and just feasted my eyes and 
soul.” 





“Yes, I did have excellent luck doing 


would do,” sald the little dressmaker, with 
“Yes; you can’t think what a charm 
that blue, beautiful expanse of water has 
tor one who has lived inland for so many 
years. God has given us such a beautifal 
world. How glad people ought to be to 
travel and see its beauties and wonders! 
T am so grateful to my friends here who 
give me their very best. Did you know we 
are going to the beach this afternoon, Miss 
Prime, all of us ? ” 

“TI shall have to tell her the truth some 
time,” said just Mrs. Laurance. “ But dear 
Aunt Miriam — she is worthy of anybody’s 
best |” 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








About Women. 


— Mrs, Olive Thorne Miller is now reading 
the proof of her eleventh book. 

——BSir Edward Burne-Jones is to execute the 
series of paintings for the reredos to be put up 
as a memorial to Uhristina Rossetti in Christ 
Church, Woburn Square, London, where she 
was an attendant for nearly twenty years. 


— Mrs. George Riggs, known to thousands 
of readers as Kate Douglas Wiggin, has a little 
cottage on the banks of the Saco River in 
Maine to which she repaire when she wishes to 
write uninterruptedly. The place is called 
* Qaillcote,” and was originally an abandoned 
farm, 


—— Miss Willard’s recent letters are dated at 
Little Hampton, England, where she is resting 
for ashort time at the Beach Hotel, after her 
arduous labors in connection with the recent 
annual meetings. She will sail for America, 
Oct. 6, attending two or three State conventions 
before the National W. 0. T. U. gathering at St. 
Louis in November. 


— Mrs. Humphry Ward has of late been 
severely ill, Notwithstanding this, she has been 
busily engaged in finishing off her new book, 
which will deal again with social reform. As 
soon as her book is finished, she will leave Eng- 
land for a long stay on the Continent. 


—— In the campaign of 1888 every flower-bted 
and spear of grass about the Harrison home in 
Indianapolis was trampled down, and even the 
paling fence was worked up into walking- 
sticks. The McKinley home is likely to meet 
with similar treatment. Looxing upon the 
ruins Mrs. Harrison, soon after the nomination, 
sald toa friend: ‘* Yes, it is the White House or 
the poorhouse, one or the other, for us,” 


— The Independent says: — 


“ The wife of William J. Bryan is an entirely 
different woman from those who have stood the 
chance of ruling in the Executive Mansion. 
She is described as a pale-faced, ‘ intellectual 
slip of a woman,’ with an immense amount of 
determination and silent ——* rather 
studious and very reserved. She does not care 
for fashion or society, and pave little attention 


toeither. Mrs. Bryan was Mary EB. Baird, 
the hang! daughter of a perous merchant in 
Perry, lil. After her marriage with Bryan and 


the first of her three children was born, she 
took a law course under the direction of her 
husband, and was admitted to the Bar in 1888. 
She did this solely to be a companion to her 
busband and help him in his work, for she had 
no idea of practicing by herself. The Bryans 
never went into society in Washington, and 
they never entertained themselves. re. Bryan 
was never known to appear in evening dress 
during her Washington life; and it is said she 
never a low-cut gown or a dress with 
silk linings, while her husband never owned a 
dress suit. Mrs. Bryan is not handsome, but 
she has a strikingly intelligont and strong face, 
with large, expressive brown eyes and vy 
dark-brown hair, always brus back from her 
broad forehead. She despises shams of - 
kind, and, above ail, is natural and unaffected; 
and it is said that should she come to live in 
a, ae gre would run the affairs of the 
White House according to her own ideas and 
not in the manner of the so-called official so- 
ciety.” 

— Miss Agnes V. Siack, honorable secretary 
of the World’s Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, arrived in New York city, Aug.1. She 
went on to Chautauqua almost immediately, as 
she was one of the principal speakers there on 
W. O. T. U. day, Aug. 5. She has engagements 
at two other Chautauquas in the State of New 
York during August; will also speak in Buffalo, 
aud, probably, go over the line into Canada. In 
September she will fill two weeks of engage- 
ments in Central Illinois, and in the latter part 
of the same month and first weeks of October 
will attend the W. ©. T. U. conventions of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New 
York and Pennsylvania. Miss Siack will be 
one of the chief attractions at the National 
Convention in St, Louis, Nov. 13 to 18. Sheisa 
young woman of fine presence and a gifted 
speaker, and to Methodists tn particular her 
visit should be one of unusual interest, since she 
is not only the best known woman preacher in 
England, but is a sister of Bamford Slack, who 
is one of the most influential laymen in the 
Wesleyan Charch. 


— At a recent carnival in Salt Lake, the 
local W. C. T. U. was represented by a beautiful 
float in the form of a boat. It was decorated in 
white and yellow, with the words ‘‘ Temperance 
Lite Boat ” placed conspicuously upon it, with a 
white dove perched on the front of the canopy. 
The platform was covered with sea-green to 
represent water, while around the base there 
stood out from a white background in gilt let- 
ters the words, “ Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union.” The boat was filled with boys and 





“ That’s the very thing I thought you 








ive object lesson. The women of the Union felt 
that they were well repaid for their efforts by 
the impression which seemed to be made upon 
all spectators that something in the midst of the 
carnival stood for God and righteousness re- 
vealed in social and municipal lite. 





Boys and Girls. 


BETH’S BORROWED “BERRY-PICKER.” 


Adelbert F. Caldwell. 


T was Beth’s great delight to carry 

Nell’s fine silk ate sam 
“Never take it without permission, my 
dear,” cautioned mamma,“ for it was a gift 
to auntie from a very dear friend, and she 
prizes it very highly.”’ 

“No, ma’am,” replied Beth, slowly, as 
she stood in the open door, gently swinging 
her bright tin pail. She was going to the 
“back lot” that afternoon, blackberrying. 

“The bushes are actually loaded!” de- 
clared papa the day before. “ If we should 
have a shower, they would rattle off fear- 
pm "tis a pity we can’t have one mess.” 
“Mayn’t I pick them?” rl 
Beth. a 
“If you can get Annie Hobbs to go with 
you, you may,” mamma finally consented. 
“ How hot it is, Annie!” 

Beth hesitated as she reached the dusty 
road, 

“T don’t b’lieve she'd care,” said Beth to 
herself, ‘ It’s so hot, too!” 

“Who?” About what?” ssked Annie, 
eagerly. 

“ Aunt Nell; I don’t b’lieve she’d care if 
we took her umbrella, cause 'tis awfully 
hot and we sha)! ’most roast before we get 
back. Would you?” ' 

I don’t know — would she care?” asked 
Annie, doubtfully. 

“She never said I mustn’t,” answered 
Beth, reluctantly. “Anyway, Ill take it 
just this once!”’ 

“My dear, never — without — permis- 
sion!” something kept whispering in her 
ear. 
When they reached the “lot” they found 
the berries very large, and so many of 
them! The thorns, however, acted very 
much as though they said, ‘‘ Hands off!” 

“I know what I’ll do,” declared Beth. 
“ Those naughty old prickers needn’t think 
they’re going to be saucy and prick me!” 

She took the umbrella, with’ ite graceful 
silver-hook handle, and gently drew the 
bushes towards her. 

“Ten’t it jast fine for that?” laughed 
Annie, 

“Yes; watch this wicked old bush come 
over!” 

Back and forth went the dainty silk um- 
brella until both little pails were full. 

“IT don’t b’lieve we need the umbrella up 
now,’’ said Beth, as they started for home, 
80 she clasped about it the soft silk band. 

That night Beth dreamed she was a large 
toad seated under a monster umbrella, 
while dancing before her, with long sharp 
thorns in their hands, were large, scowling 
blackberries, shouting, “What, oh, what 
will Aunt Nell say now?” 

“I guess — I’d — better — tell,” resolved 
Beth the next morning, while eating her 
breakfast of oatmeal and cream. 

Somehow, she kept putting it off. Mam· 
ma and Aunt Nell are too busy, now,” being 
the troubled little girl’s excuse. 

In the afternoon Aunt Nell invited Beth 
to call on Grandma Dole with her. 

“There! I nearly forgot my umbrella,’’ 
laughed her aunt, “but I guess the sun 
would have reminded me of it before we 
had gone very far.”’ 

‘Would you like to carry it?” asked 
Aunt Nell, thoughtfully. 

“ P’raps you'd — better — today,” stam- 
mered Beth, without looking up. 

“ Why, what can be the matter?” ex- 
claimed Aunt Nell, curiously, as she spread 
her umbrella. ‘ Moths?” 

The fine silk top looked like a miniature 
black sky crowded with irregular oblong 
stars, there were so many little holes in the 
dainty fabric. 

“I guess the thorns must have” — and 
Beth’s lips quivered and she looked so woe- 
begone! 

“Why, Beth, dear,” beggn Aunt Nell 
inquiringly. 

“TI used it for — my — berry-picker, and 
the thorns must have done it,” confessed 








Beth. 

“I’m sorry my little girl took it without 
ion. But,’ continued Aunt Nell, 
mtly, “the ribs and handle are unin- 
so I think I can get it re-covered.”’ 
* Auntie, I'll never, never borrow again 
without asking; and mayn’t I keep one of 
those little holes for a ’mem , so T 
wen’ forget?” asked Beth, smiling through 

er tears. 





girls dressed in white, and was a most impress- 
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Editorial. 





FREE INDEED. 


HAT a man is merely free to do what 
he likes, free from external restrainte 
and bonds, is not genuine freedom. The 
only freedom that is rea) and true is that 
which enables a man to do gladly and easily 
what he ought. This is as much higher 
than the other as the heavens are higher 
than the earth. A man fettered by evil 
passions has only the semblance of freedom. 
He who finds himself unable to do what he 
knows he should, is a slave. Only he whom 
Ohrist makes free by empowering against 
all temptation, which is the same as cleans- 
ing from all sin, is free indeed. This free- 
dom is the birthright of God’s children, 
their most precious possession. 








CRAB-TREE OHRISTIANS. 


OME there are, presumably on the way 
to heaven, and whom we shall perhaps 
be happy to associate with there, that we 
are very glad to get rid of from the earth. 
There is no complaint when they die. Ev- 
erybody is willing, and more than willing, 
that they should be promoted, transferred 
to the better land. They have a vast 
amount of vinegar mixed with their dispo- 
sition. They conceive it to be their duty 
to set their faces like a flint against about 
everything that goes on in this degenerate 
age. Nothing suits them in church or state. 
They cannot defend religion without getting 
into a rage. They are so sour that people’s 
teeth are set on edge at the very sight of 
them. How sadly they misrepresent. and 
dishonor the Master at the very time they 
claim to be about the only ones that know 
Him. Whatever else the Christian lacks, 
sweet reasonableness and winsomeness 
must not be wanting. However cantan- 
kerous the natural disposition, there is 
provision for ite change into something 
good to live with, 








BE AND DO. 


HE relation of being to doing, and of 
doing to being, ia one of much com- 
plexity and profandity. There is room for 
vigorous argument as to which is the more 
excellent. It would seem that being were 
the more fundamental, since goodness con- 
sists less in the outward things we do than 
in the inward things we are, and fine-ap- 
pearing deede not prompted by a pure 
motive are scarcely better than the rattle 
of atin pan. Yet, on the other hand, being 
is scarcely to be counted an end in itself; 
the thought should eventuate in action be- 
fore it can be stamped as noblest, and our 
deeds are our sincerest prayers. We are 
not to wait for perfect being before at- 
tempting to do; our deeds determine us, 
and we grow by means of them into larger 
stature. Yet it were useless to expect to 
come into perfect manhood through the 
multiplicity and high merit of our doings. 
Only by much meditation and the patient 
suffering of sorrow is the soul refined and 
brought into close likeness with Deity. 
We can spare neither of these two factors. 
The doing and the being, the being and the 
doing, must proceed hand in hand, each 
helping the other, each tested by the other. 








THE IMPONDERABLE FORCES OF 
EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION. 


N order to build a great civilization, 
material and moral forces must be 
combined. Mere wealth can never girda 
nation with power; ideas must lie back of 
and give significance and direction to 
material resources. The value of a civiliza- 
tion is to be measured, not by the natural 
elements within its grasp, but by the char- 
acter of the ideas which have got possession 
of its people. Mexico, with the wealth of 
the tropics in hand, remains poor, while the 
descendants of the Pilgrims, who inherited 
a hard and sterile soil, have learned the 
lesson of accumulation. 
hidden, not in the soil, but in the character 
and ideas of,the people. 
European civilization, while favored with 


of them imported and naturalized on the 


existing order is the outcome of a struggle 
which has lasted through more than two 
thousand years. Some of those ideas have 
spent their force and lapsed, while those 





fitted to the new conditions survive and 
perform useful functions in the State. In 
this Europe is unlike the older habitations 
of man. In Asia a single idea has often 
shaped the character and fate of a nation; 
or, if other ideas have had place, they have 
been borne down by a single dominant one. 
The rivalry has been temporary, and a 
mammoth social trust has succeeded. 
Ohina has used a single pattern for many 
ages. The Papacy tried the same game in 
Europe, and came within an inch of sup- 
pressing all her rivals, The hierarchy was 
well persuaded it had succeeded in ite 
ambition, but the forces they thought had 
been trampled out, were only stunned. The 
man of the Tiber was obliged to let up his 
victim and allow the conflict of ideas to go 
on again more earnestly than before. 

Of the many imponderable forces which 
have had part in shaping the civilization of 
Europe, two — those of religion and liberty 
— deserve special notice. Both exotics, 
they have both been conspicuous in shaping 
the movements of history and in guiding 
Christendom on to a commanding destina- 
tion. The result has been attained by the 
co-operation of the two forces. Liberty 
and religion have each appeared before in 
the world’s history, but the peculiarity in 
the European condition is that the two 
appear in full vigor to act and react on 
each other. Each is different from the 
other, but, like the Siamese twins, they are 
constrained to correct each other’s aberra- 
tions, in working out a common destiny. 
Though they have often struggled to get 
free from each other, yet it seems clear 
that in Europe and the civilizations which 
have sprang out of Europe, freedom and 
religion are destined to occupy a common 
field. Faith will not be able to subject 
liberty, and liberty will not be able to sepa- 
rate itself from the vital faith of the Gospel; 
the two must walk together, and, as the 
greatest forces in modern civilization, must 
accept some modus vivendi, There may yet 
be efforts to separate what Providence has 
joined together, but such efforts will be in 
vain; the joining is by a Divine hand, and 
those joined must fulfill their mission in a 
hand-to-hand advance. 

In surveying the grand field, our atten- 
tion is drawn to the origin of these forces. 
The religious force came in with Christian- 
ity; it was born in Asia and came only by 
slow stages into Europe. But nowhere has 
Ohristianity been such a power asia Earope 
and her colonies. Asia took up Christian 
truth in a theoretical way and studied the 
mysteries of the Gospel from the stand- 
point of the brain. The form thus produced 
was weak and went down before the arms 
of the False Prophet. In Europe the Gospel 
was taken up on the practical side, and 
here Ohristianity went beyond the idea in 
efforts to shape the practice of the life and 
to secure compact organization. The 
church of Europe was a rampart against 
which the waves of the Mohammedan inva- 
sion beat in vain. The church was mightier 
than the state, and proved to be the only 
institution able to control the wild tribes 
pouring down upon Rome from the forests 
of the north. It is a somewhat singular 
circumstance tbat liberty, on the other 
hand, has been re-enforced from these 
Teutonic sources. The Teuton was not 
only the strongest of the new peoples, he 
was the one most devoted to liberty and 
the rights of man, Daring to stand for his 
own privileges, he was generous enough to 
regard those of other men of his own tribe 
and of other tribes. 

The original seats of these controlling 
forces are in the extremes of Europe. One 
of them, indeed, is located beyond the 
bounds of Europe. Ohristianity first ap- 
peared in Palestine and crept unobserved 
into Rome; but the Christianity which 
captured Europe and western Asia was 
formulated in Egypt and North Africa. 
Alexandria was the theological and ecclesi- 
astical workshop of the Eastern Ohurch. 
Olement, Origen and Oyril forged the doc- 
trines and polity of the Greek Church. In 
North Africa, Augustine and Tertullian 
wrought out the doctrines and the econ- 
omy whicb gave shape and character to the 
church in Europe. These first drafts for 
the churches in Europe and Asia were 
quite different the one from the other. 
The theology of the East was of a mild 
type, largely a speculation about the nature 
of God and Ohrist, and the polity allowed 
large discretion to individuals; while the 
theology of Augustine dealt far more with 
the practical issues in human life, and the 
rigid polity of Tertullian allowed the de- 
velopment in due time of a powerful hie- 
rarchy in the ‘‘ Eternal City.”” The centre 
of liberty, on the other hand, was in the 
far north among the Teutonic tribes on the 
shores of the Baltic. From this cantre 





through 
North Germany, the low countries, France, 
England, and into Spain. Both of these 
streams have left their marks on history. 
The eastern Teutons met conditions un- 
favorable to the development of liberty, 
and, in their need of centralization, they 
set up the empire of the Ozar. The west- 
ern stream has powerfully sustained the 
free sentiment in northern and western 
Europe. The religious and liberal senti- 
ments of the north and the south have 
powerfully assisted and reacted on each 
other, like the positive and negative poles 
of a battery. Liberty has done much to im- 
prove the expressions of religion, and re- 
ligion in turn has inspired and regulated 
liberty. 

The operations of these correlative 
forces, in their gradual evolution, consti- 
tute the most interesting features In the 
history of Western Ohbristendom. It is a 
type of history we search for in vain else- 
where. Here we find the master develop- 
ment of Ohristianity; here, also, the su- 
preme exaltation of human liberty; and, 
what is most interesting in the matter, 
both forces are still in course of develop- 
ment. The Teuton had an aptitude for 
liberty, but without the clear teachings of 
the Gospel his doctrine of liberty would 
have been the blind impulse of paganism. 
It was much that he knew how to interpret 
the teachings of Christianity in regard to 
human rights. But the procession of liber- 
ty has only begun ite march even in the 
Obristian world. Another century will 
witness the rapid movement of the column. 
In the future, too, we are destined to have 
a vastly improved type of religion. The 
Gospel has driven out paganism; the poor- 
er forms of Christian faith will find the 
struggle for existence constantly growing 
harder. Steam and electricity have 
brought the world together. Forms of re- 
ligion are face to face, and the poorer must 
improve or be shamed out of existence. 








The Poor Man’s Dollar. 


HE silver coinage scheme now in favor 
with so many of the American people isa 
boomerang. Designed to smite the rich, the 
capitalist class, the bankers, the “ gold bugs,” 
it will be sure to react upon the very parties 
using it as a weapon of offence. The. classes of 
society are not so separated that one can strike 
the other with impunity. In the world’s great 
society the various classes are interdependent; 
they are bound in one bundle; they are mem- 
bers of the one great social body. The rich 
cannot say to the poor, ‘‘ We have no need of 
you; ” nor can the poor say, ** We have no need 
of the rich.”” The classes are parts of a great 
whole, which is fractured and damaged by in- 
jury to any of its parts. 

The rich and favored class excites the envy of 
those less well-to-do; and to this evil humor 
the silver scheme appeals in terms of deprecia- 
tion and denunciation, and proposes as a reme- 
dy for the unfortunate situation the repudiation 
of one-half the just claims of the creditor. 
For, when you get down to it, this 16 to 1 pro- 
posal is nothing less than an attempt at repudi- 
ation. in 1868 many of these same persons pro- 
posed the issue of fiat money, thet is, the issue 
of a bit of paper with no value behind it, which 
the creditor should accept in satisfaction of his 
claim, That was a little too raw. It was, in 
fact, nothing less than the repudiation of the 
whole claim. The people would not stand 
such a brazen method of robbery by law. This 
16 to 1 scheme is just about half as bad. It pro- 
poses to cancel your just claim to $100, not by 
the issue of a bit of paper, but by a handful of 
silver coins worth just $63 in the markets of the 
world, That is, the government has filched the 
creditor out of $47 in a hundred of his claim. 
In arranging this cheat the silver men seem to 
persuade themselves that they are doing a mer- 
itorious work; they are simply commending 
robbery and repudiation by law. It is well to 
call things by their right names and not to 
cover upa huge fraud with mellifiuous words 
and an appeal to thejvirtues of the fathers. If 
the silver men want to rob their rich neighbors, 
they may best halt them along some back way 
in the evening and abstract from them 47 per 
cent. of all their claims, True, that would not 
appear well in report or in the next morning’s 
papers; but it would be really more honest and 
less harmful to the public than the silver fraud. 
The silver men in that case would not disturb 
the currency and would reach the very parties 
they wish to reduce in their resources. 

The silver scheme will not be so cautious. 
The hurt of its measures would not be confined 
to the rich. The currency is a medium for the 
use of every class and cannot be modified with- 
out affecting every class. The poor man would 
be more seriously affected by the change than 
the rich. The rich would have resources for 
parrying the blow, while the poor man would 
be sure to receive it in full force. The rich man, 
while he would be obliged to accept the 53-cent 
dollar, would have debts he could pay with the 
same dollar. There are large numbers of peo- 
ple who have amall savings. They owe nobody 











anything, but have a little laid aside for a tou) 
day. It is in aemall mortgage, it may be, or in 
tbe shape of a note against some good man, or 
possibly in the savings bank. The people of the 
United States have §$2,000,000,000 in the savings 
bank. What would this silver scheme do with 
them? It would rob them outright of nearly 
one-half their hard earnings, laid aside, as they 
supposed, in a safe place. The poor widow who 
put into the bank one hundred gold dollars 
would, under the silver rule, receive in return 
fifty-three dollars. The law would oblige her to 
accept that in cancellation of her claim, which 
would be nothing less than robbing her of 
nearly half her property. It would be worse 
than highway robbery, for it would be done in 
the name of justice and law. It would be hy- 
pocrisy added to the crime of robbery. The 
banker and the “ gold bug” against whom the 
blow was aimed, might not feel its force, but it 
would be sure to touch the bone of the poor, 
It would rob every man and woman who bad a 
few dollars laid aside of halt their store. 

The silver law proposed would affect all parts 
of the country. The older portions would be 
most seriously injured, because they have more 
invested capital and more in savings banks; 
but no part of the country would escape. The 
honest and industrious would be the victims 
who would feel the blow most severely. The 
newer States have much in savings banks. For 
instance, Iowa has 80,000 depositors whose ac- 
counts aggregate $30,000,000; Minnesota has 43,- 
000 investors and $10,000,000 invested; Cali- 
fornia, 169,000 investors, with $127,000,000; South 
Carolina, 17,500 investors, with $4,600,000 invest - 
ed. What would the new silver scheme do with 
these funds? lt would annihilate one-half the 
value ata blow. The man who put §1,000 in the 
savings bank would be obliged, whenever the 
silver law passed, to accept in settlement of his 
claim, $530. He would find himself robbed at a 
stroke of $470. According to this showing, the 
poor man with small savings should be the last 
person to make this venture in changing the 
currency. Of all men he is the one to be hurt. 
Whatever else he does, he should insist on 
maintaining the best dollar in the market. One 
good dollar is better than two poor ones. 








The Omission of that Foot-Note Concerning 
Re-Baptism. 


HE Ohurch, the new Episcopal organ in 
Boston, is puzzled about the omission 
from the Discipline by our late General Con- 
ference of the foot-note forbidding re-baptism. 
The change is regarded as a “sign.” Our 
worthy confrére, for whom we wish peace, 
prosperity and long life, thinks it may indicate 
that the Methodists are becoming Anabaptists, 
or that the excision was a thoughtless conces- 
sion to some prejudice. We are glad to say it 
was neither. The note resulted from one of the 
fancies of the late Dr. F. G. Hibbard, by whom 
it was originally proposed in 1864. Prior to 
that date we had no such note; and there were 
from that hour some who did not like the 
change. When the motion to remove came, it 
was found that a majority of the members of 
the General Vonference were of that mind; and 
80 the foot-note went out without debate on the 
floor. There is a difference of theory among 
Methodists as to the mode and subjects of bap- 
tism; but they think this matter can be safely 
left to the option of individual members and 
ministers. The direction concerning baptism in 
the Discipline is: “Let every adult person and 
the parents of every child to be baptized have 
the choice either of sprinkling, pouring, or im- 
mersion.’”” This has been the order since 1784. 
Our people difier as to the subjects of baptiem. 
The large majority believe children, as included 
in the covenant of grace, are the proper subjects 
of baptism, while a small number hold that only 
adalt believers come within the Gospel pro- 
vision. There are, also, those who, believing 
children to be the proper subjects of baptism, 
would yet allow them on reaching adult age to 
choose for themsclves. Among Methodists a 
small number of those baptized in infancy come, 
in mature years, to regard infant baptism as in- 
valid, and wish to be baptized on their personal 
choice. The foot-note forbade this, and was, 
hence, regarded as adverse to our general theory 
in regard to individual freedom in the practice 
ot baptism. The removal of the foot-note 
leaves each pastor and adult the freedom orig- 
inally accorded in our economy, and with which 
the members of the church have been very well 
satisfied. 








The Northwestern’s “ Laughing Remarks.” 


HE Northwestern seeks to explain its direct 

. impeachment of the staff correspondents 
of Z1on’s HERALD by saying that its criticism 
was a facetious utterance, and that we should 
not have been so “ serious and hurt " because of 
its “ laughing remarks.” Dull of apprehension 
we doubtless are, but certainly it never occurred 
tous that the Northwestern wee id a“ iaugh- 
ing” mood. There was nothing connected with 
the subject to evoke “ laughing remarks.” Was 
it a “ laughing remark ” to declare that “ corre- 
spondence is obsolete?” —thus seeking 4is- 
tinctly to cast discredit upon this journal, 
because known to magnity this feature. Was it 
fraternal or funny to reflect directly upon the 
correspondents of ZION’s HERALD by saying that 
they must needs re-thresh old straw and become 
extravagant and sensational in statement in 
order to secure a reading ? Would the North- 
western consider it a “laughing remark ” on out 
part if we were to say that its mental disturb- 
ance in this matter bad been caused by the fact 
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that our alert, able and fearless Chicago corre- 
spondent had again “ told the truth ”’ concern- 
ing an important event in connection with 
Northwestern University,and had uttered the 
words of condemnation and rebuke which 
should have been promptly spoken by that jour- 
nal? 

The Northwestern says that it is not an apolo- 
gist for the ecclesiastical abuses which exist in 
the church. It does concede, however, that it 
became a “seeming apologist.”” We venture 
the “laughing remark” that no more pro- 
nounced apology for ecclesiastical abuses and 
political practices was ever written than that 
which appears in the Northwestern of July 29 
under the caption, “‘ Not an Apologist.” Nota 
man guilty of these evil practices in the church 
but wijl take fresh courage to renew the same 
after reading the Northwestern’s editorial. And 
to make a “ laughing remark,” after the manner 
of our Chicago confrére, we contend that it is 
the supreme duty of the Methodist journalist to 
take such an opposing and relentless attitude 
toward ecclesiastical abuses and political prac- 
tices in the church that the doing of these 
things shall be made abhorrent and difficult. 
Sympathy and aid should never be given by the 
Methodist press to the enemies of this most 
important reform. 








Personals. 


— Senator Teller, of Colorado, was a Method- 
ist preacher in early life. 

— Uhancelior McDowell and family, of Denver 
University, are visiting Boston for two weeks. 

— It was said of Dr. Morley Punshon: “ He 
did not reason, he did not criticise — he set 
forth things vividly.” 

— Rev. T. P. Frost, D. D., and family, of Bal- 
timore, are spending their vacation at their cot- 
tage at Lake Morey, Fairlee, Vt. 

—John Bright once said of a loud-voiced 
orator of few ideas: *‘ He speaks extremely well, 
it you do not listen to what he says.”’ 

— Hon. John W. Foster, of Indianapolis, will 
entertain Li Hung Uhang, the Chinese viceroy, 
on his visit to this country in September. 

— Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Price Hughes are both 
ardent cyclists, and often accompany the West 
London Mission Cycle Club on their spins. 

— Dr. D. U. Moore, editor of the Western 
Christian Advocate, has been honored with the 
degree of LL. D. by Mount Union College. 

— Everett O. Fisk at last advices was in Scot- 
land, and hoped to return home the last of 
August. He reports himself as much improved 


— Rev. William A. Lacy, of our missionary 


try, has been bereaved of his mother, who died 
in Milwaukee, Wis., July 14. 

— Rev. A. A. Wright, D. D., of Auburndale 
has just returned from Crystal Springs, Chau- 


supply for the month of August. 


— Weare not surprised to learn that the will 
of the late ex-Gov. William HK, Russel! leaves all 
his property to his wife and appoints her 
executrix. The will was made Dec. 18, 1893, 

— President B. P. Raymond and family sail 
from New York, August 5, by the steamer 
“ Friesland ’’ for Antwerp. They will be absent 
for a year, spending several months in Berlin. 

—A report of the Ohester Heights camp- 
meeting at Chester Heights, Pa., contains an 
abstract of sermons preached by Rev. Dr. W. A. 
Spencer and Rev. Samuel McBurney. Mr. Mo- 
Burney was also booked to preach at Pitman 
Grove camp last Sunday. 


— Dr. Clark Wright, of Bedford Street Church, 
New York city, has been selected to deliver the 
oration at the dedication of the moaument 
erected by the State of New York on the An- 
tietam battle- field, which will take place on the 
anniversary of that engagement, Sept. 17. 


—On Tuesday, July 28,a very pretty church 
wedding took place in the Thompsonville, 
Conn., M. E. Church, the contracting parties 
being Mr. Fred O. Dutton and Miss Nellie G. 
King. The bride is actively identified with the 
work of our church in Thompsonville, and gifts 
trom church, choir and Sunday-schoo!l class tes- 
tified their esteem. Mr.and Mrs. Dutton, after 
ashort wedding trip, will reside in Thompson- 
ville, 


— By the courtesy of the Standard of Chicago 
we are able to reproduce the address which 
Prot. George Adam Smith, of Free Church Col- 
lege,’ Glasgow, delivered at the late University 
ot Chicago Convocation upon “ The Service of 
the Old Testament in the Education of the 
Race.” It is a stupendous theme, admirably 
Presented by one of the most distinguished 
Biblical scholars and authors of this age. The 
Congregationalist thus happily characterized 
Prot. Smith when he preached in this city re- 
cently: — 

“Of medium size ns. build, ruddy of com- 

dey oe 


» erect in posture, is Professor 
ith of G A scholar of the first rank, 


Ww. 
there is little distinctively scholastic in his 


— Dr. N. H. Holmes retires from the presi- 
dency of the Pittsburg Female College, which 
has suspended for the present, and has accepted 
the presidency of Beaver College, at Beaver, Pa. 
— Rev. J. H. Weber, the evangelist, writes 
from Coldwater, Michigan: “ While away on 
my vacation in Colorado I took the mountain 
fever and had to return home. I am coming 
East again in evangelistic meetings.” 

— It is announced that Prof. Doremus A. 
Hayes, who has filled the chair of Biblical and 
historical theology in the Iliff School of Theol- 
ogy in the University of Denver, has been 
elected to the chair of Greek exegesis in Garrett 
Biblical Institute. 

— Rev. L. P. Tucker, of Northfield, sends the 
following telegram as we go to press: ‘‘ Rev. W. 
J. Kidder died on Saturday, aged 86 years.” Mr. 
Kidder was a superannuate of the Vermont 
Conference. A suitable memoir will be pre- 
pared for our columns, 

— Mrs. Mary Harlan, the venerable mother of 
former United States Senator James Harien, of 
Iowa, died, July 15, at the home of her son-in- 
law, John Brown, in Parke County, Ind. She 
was one hundred years and five months old. 
She was a woman of eminent ability and deep 
spiritual life. 


— Among the Conferences to be visited this 
fall by Rev. Manley 8. Hard, D. D., assistant 
corresponding secretary of the Board of Church 
Extension, will be the Erie, Hast Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Central Uhio, Ohio, Pittsbarg, North Ohio, 
Northwest lowa, West Nebraska, Genesee, and 
Central New York. 

— Dr. Arthur T. Pierson is no longer a Pres- 
byterian. The presbytery of Philadelphia, hay- 
ing heard his defence in regard to his views of 
baptism at its last session, ordered his name 
dropped from the roll. A paper was adopted 
expressing confidence in his Cnristian character 
and doctrinal soundness, except as to baptism. 


— Mr. John G. Woolley, in his Fourth of July 
address at Prohibition Park, used these terse 
and connected sentences: — 
Life, 2 its best, is love. 
Love. ie 
Bel tite ee My - is alliton. 

— at ite best, is hes 


Po ti pestle heave: 
bd Le what God hat! joined | Rates, let no man put 
inder.” 


— Miss Willard and Miss Auna Gordon, with 
Miss Maxwell, of St. Botolph’s Gymnasium, 
this city, sail from England for this country, 
on the “ St. Louis,” Oct.3. After the National 
W. C. T. U. Convention at St. Louis, Miss 
Willard and Miss Gordon go to Southern Cali- 
fornia, where they expect to spend the winter. 

— The visit of Li Hung Chang, of China, to 
England recalls to an English writer General 
Gordon’s opinion of the distinguished Oriental 
as expressed in an unpublished letter written in 
July, 1880; “ There are three parties at Peking: 
1. Li Hung Chang. 2. The Court. 3. The Lit- 
erary Class. Li Hung Chang is a noble fellow, 
and worthy giving one’s life for.” 

— Rev. W. H. Milburn, D. D., the blind chap- 
lain of the U. 8. Senate, preached to large con- 
gregations in Tremont St. Church last Sunday. 
At the close of the morning service Dr. Milburn 
said he would come down from the pulpit and 
shake hands with such as would like, adding 
pathetically, “‘ You can see me, but the only 
way I can know of you is by touching your 
hand.” 

— The new president of the Wesleyan Confer - 
ence, Rev. Marshall Randles, D. D., is the chair- 
man of the Manchester District, and theologic 
al professor at the Didsbury Branch of the The- 
ological Institution for the training of Wes- 
leyan ministers. He is a product of Lancashire 
Methodism. He spent three years as a student 
at Didsbury under the tutorship of Dr. Hannah. 
In 1853 he began his ministry. In 1886 he was 
appointed to fill the theological chair at Dids- 
bury. In 1882 Dr. Randles was elected to the 
Legal Hundred, and ten years later he delivered 
the Fernley Lecture at the Bradford Conference, 
on “ The Design and Use of Holy Scripture.” 


— The manager who has charge of Ian Mac- 
laren’s lecturing tour in this country in Sep- 
tember says that he is in greater demand than 
any foreigner who has ever come here, not even 
excepting Stanley. Already most of the filty- 
five appointments for the lectures which he will 
give on this side the water have been made. It 
is our purpose to present a personal report of 
the lectures (with portrait) which this distin- 
guished writer is to deliver at the Yale Divinity 
School. 


— Rev. BR. H. Howard, VD. D., of Oakdale, 
writes: — 


*I have been more t — 1 with the oc- 


casional a lative references to George O. 
Robinson, ., 0f Detroit, made in the edito- 
rial columns of ZION’s HERALD. He is a Ver- 
mont boy, a i think, in the town of 
South Reading. were eminent and 
shining Methodists. comes ho’ \y enough 
his Methodism; his record in this r 
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The omission of the Obituary department in 
this issue is owing to the fact — unprecedented 
in the history of Zion’s HmRALD — that there 
were no obituaries to print ! Either our Meth- 
odist people in New England are in an unusual- 
ly good state of health, or all the ministers are 
away on vacation and ‘are not writing memoirs 
at present. 


The Congr egationalist notes the fact that the 
chairman of a pulpit committee is in receipt of 
a “olroular letter” sent out by an applicant for 
a vacant pulpit. After saying, ‘‘ We have never 
seen the like before,’ the Oongregationalist 
concludes: “The letter, it is true, is couched 
in respectful terms, the style is clear, the spell- 
ing correct and the chirography unexception- 
able,but has it come to this, that men who think 
themselves called to preach the Gospel must re- 
sort to circulars? We should as soon think of 
@ man’s daring to propose to the object of his 
affection through the medium of a typewritten 
letter, or of the prophet Isaiah dictating his 
glowing messages to a stenographer.” 


One of our ministers informs.us that on a 
recent Sunday his little girl,so young tha) she 
does not go to Sunday-school, was being taught 
the lesson at home by her mother. The latter, 
after reading the lesson over to the child, asked 
her what act of Jesus showed Him to be alive in 
the body and not a spirit only, To the mother's 





| surprise the little girl replied, in all seriousness, 


“ He ate tripe.”” On being asked for an expla- 
nation, she replied, ‘‘ You said He ate fish and 
some honeycomb.” Evidently that child gets 
more “‘ honeycomb tripe’ than honey in the 
comb. 


The Richmond Religious Herald tells of an 
old man who was asked by a theological student 
whether the discussion about Dr. Whitsitt 
would do any good. His reply was: “ Yes, my 
boy; it has done me good already. It has cured 
me of Baptist brag, for the present, at least.” 
A specific for Methodist “brag” would be 
heartily welcomed if equally effective. 


Springtime medicines of various roots for the 
regulation of systems somewhat disordered, are 
much in vogue. If vigorous remedies for soul- 
healing were also taken in the spring, we should 
have less trouble with the very common aspirit- 
ual summer complaint that afflicts so many 
church members. When the heats increase 
without, they seem to grow cold within. They 
need the heavenly medicine to make them right 
with the Lord. If they would take the leaves 
of the Scripture, it would help toward their 
healing. If they would resort much to the wells 
of prayer, they would find permanent relief. 
Because they neglect or forsake these springs 
many are sick and not a few dle. 


The Ohristian Commonwealth of London 
(Baptist) says in a late issue: “ There seems 
to be just now a mania for flattering the Pope. 
It is very difficult to account for this foolery 
amongst Protestants. But then the Wnglish are 
never very manly unless they actually feel the 
sting of persecution,” ~ 


We trust that the “‘ Editor’s Stady” in the 
July Harper’s may secure a wide reading, os- 
pecially among the multitude of Americans who 
are possessed with the idea that they are called 
toauthorship. The editor of this magazine 
notes ‘a widespread delusion in this country, 
namely, that everybody who can read not only 
can, but ought to, write. Everybody thinks he 
can write, without training, without much 
knowledge of books or experience of life.” We 
commend especially the following paragraph : — 

“It would be a revelation to those who re- 

editors as non-encouragers of young talent 

f they could see the manuscripts o to ed- 
— —_ blishers. They are often ungram- 
words are not correctly spelled, 

* exhibit total ignorance of the rules o com: 
tion, and Swe! they convey common- 


place th style. And the 
244 thal they 8 rejected on 


senders of 
account of some him of the editor. 


That they are void of all ‘eapactty to write well 
does not occur to them, or that the production 
¢ ——2— peeve the name of literature re- 
ires a special gift and a hard apprenticeship.” 
—* editors are flooded with so much crude, 
inane and worthless manuscript, can hardly fail 
to make them skeptical concerning the offerings 
of new contributors; but no one is so eager as 
the editor to discover real merit and to encour- 
age a young writer who gives any promise of 
being able to do good work. The editor’s hap- 
piest “find” is the man or woman who has 
something that should be written and who 
knows how to write it. 


Something new in the line of mission studies 
will accompany the course of lectures given at 
the Epworth Term of the Ohicago Training 
School by Dr. W. BE. McLennan. The four lect- 
ures are entitled: 1. ‘‘ How Both Halves Live in 
a Great City; 2. “A City’s Slums; ” 3. “ The 
Forces Making for Good;” 4. “ The Forces 
Making for Bviil;” and in connection with 
them two p lly-directed excursions are to 
be made in the elty. Dr. McLennan and the 
students will not “ go slamming ” in the way 
made odiously familiar, but will intelligently 
and sympathetically visit and study some of 
the physical environments that make for evil, 
together with some of the centres of remedy and 











help for depraved life in the city. 


Our privilege is not only to put Uhrist on, but 
to put Him in; not merely to wrap Him around 
Us as a garment of protection, a robe of adorn- 
ment, but to eat His flesh and drink His blood, 

thus assimilating, in the most emphatic way, 
His life, until our own life is transformed, and 
we no longer live, but He liveth in us. What 
else can compare in importance with the close 
definite realization of this high state ? 





That traly noble man, Dr. Norman Macleod, 
80 long the glory of the Established Church of 
Scetiand, whose motto was, “ Trust in God and 
do the right,” wrote once in his journal the fol- 
lowing: “ The longer I live the less do | desire 
to judge any men, There is no one but God can 
decide as to any man’s character. This is a 
product of so many causes that we dare not con - 
demn the man, though from the light God has 
given us we may say, ‘To me this is right or 
wrong.’ Many a so-called infidel is nearer the 
kingdom of God than many an orthodox minis- 
ter. Many an unbeliever is a protest against 
those who in honest ignorance have, in the 
mame of God, spoken what is untrue. The 
power of mere traditional views of so-called 
Christianity is to me utterly astounding.” This 
magnificent great heart rejoiced in everything 
good and noble, and flung the mighty arms of 
his love abroad till they compassed all mankind. 
He was probably as free from anything small, 
selfish, and unlovely as any man of the century. 
No one since Chalmers was so much mourned in 
Scotland when he died. 








The Advantages of Agriculture. 


N all ages and lands the charms of agricult- 
ure have been spoken and sung. The voices 
of Cicero, Virgil and Washington have been 
raised in ite favor. In the view of mauy, the re- 
stored Paradise would be filled with contented 
cultivators of the soll. Such people see quin in 
the abandonment of the farm by so many of our 
bright young men, and exert themselves to stay 
the tide. They forget that while men praise ag- 
riculture, they hasten to rise to something 
better. We can think of nothing more sad than 
the penning of a large body of our people per- 
manently within the enclosure of the farm. 
What Sam Johnson said of Scotland, may be 
said of the farm: It is a good place to emi- 
grate trom.“ Ohaplain Walker, the other day, 
at our Agricultural College, expressed the hope 
that the farmers of the United States may ulti- 
mately become “ the dominant class, an aristoo- 
racy based not upon the sword, nor gold, nor 
land merely, nor special exclusive privileges, but 
upon the best and most enduring of al! founda- 
tions — genuine manhood.” 

Manhood is @ true and enduring foundation, 
but can by no means be confined to the agricult- 
ural class. Manhood will be accorded to him 
in whatever walk, who demeans himself in a 
manly way. To act nobly and unselfishly is to 
deserve the awards of true manliness. The early 
American farmer was a model of strength, 
sturdiness, sense, courage and moral principle. 
It may be doubted if ever again so much genuine 
worth will be included in the agricultural! class. 
inthe Revolution, and long after, the farmers 
ruled the country. They fired “the shot heard 
round the world.” Their voice was law. In 
proportion to the whole population the agrioult - 
ural class was very large and influential. The 
proportion can never be as great again. The 
reason for this is found in the introduction of 
machinery and modern discovery and invention, 
by means of which probably one-quarter of the 
help is able to do the work of the whole. Seven- 
ty-five out of every one hundred men are by the 
machine detailed from the field to other depart- 
ments of labor. The machine, while narrowing 
the field for the agrioulturist, has opened other 
avenues for the laborer. 

On the farms of one hundred years ago the 
raw material produced was changed into the 
manufactured articles needed for home con- 
sumption. .The factory and store and line of 
transportation had small chance. At present 
the farm produces only the raw material, whicn 
goes to the factory or is transported to distant 
consumers, The railway has made transporta- 
tion a great item, and the middle-man is as im- 
portant as the producer of the raw material. 
Your farm, no longer confined to the wants of 
the home and neighborhood, opens out to the 
whole world, Your market, it may be, is a 
thousand or three thousand miles away. The 
farmer is, in fact, in a new world and under new 
and strange conditions. 

But, in the face of all these changes, the farm 
is a good place. The agriculturist is in touch 
with nature, breathes the fresh, health-giving 
atmosphere of the country, and is engaged in an 
employment by which many of the articles used 
in the housebold are produced, and which ai the 
same time gives vigor to the muscle, occupation 
to the brain, and fitness to the changing condi- 
tions of human life. 

The crowning advantage ‘of agriculture is, 
not that it encloses a man within his acres and 
mekes him content to remain there, but that it 
has an easy outlet into all the higher occupa- 
tions, trades and professions. Go intoany city, 
and you will find that a large proportion of the 
successful men came from the farm. The farm 
lessons of industry, economy, and self-help have 
proved excellent starters. A small number of 
the men who began as clerks or book-keepers 
rise to the front; the boy who had his first les- 
sons on the country farm dashes ahead in the 
race. The glory of the farm is that so many 
who leave it attain complete success in higher 
lines of human aspiration and activity. 
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The Sunday School, 


THIRD QUARTER. LESSON VII. 
Sunday, August 16. 
Pealm 32: 1-11. 
(Read also Psalm 61.) 
Rev. W. 0. Holway, D. D., U. 8. N. 


DAVID’S CONFESSION AND FORGIVE- 
NESS. 


1. Preliminary. 


1. Golden Text: Create in me a clean heart, 0 God ; and 
renew a right spirt within me, — Poa, 61: 10. 


% Date: B. ©. 1034-1033. 
8. Place: JERUSALEM. 
4. Parallel References : 2 Sam. 11 and 13. 


6. Circumstances : This Psalm is included tn the list 
of the (so-called) Penitential Psalms, and is commonly 
regarded as the sequel to the bist. Dr. Murphy, how- 
ever, thinks that the location‘of this Psalm —in the first 
book of the Psalter, while the bist belongs to the sec- 
ond book — points to an earlier date of composition, and 
refers it to the period of David’s conversion. Even be- 
fore his anolating to the kingship he was called a man 
after God’s own heart, and there must have been a spe- 
clfis time, Dr. Murphy believes, when David came face 
to face with his own sins, and confessed them, and re- 
jotced in the sense of pardon. ‘“ The latter part of this 
Psalm,” says this commentator, ‘is more in keeping 
with a youthful writer than with an experienced sov- 
ereign, broken down with the remembrance of a deed 
that gave great ion to the jes of the Lord to 
blaspheme.” On the other hand, it may be urged that 
the books of the Psalter were collected at various times 
and with no strict regard to chr logical 1 ‘ 
and that therefore the location of a Psalm in a particu- 
lar book proves nothing; that it would be strange in- 
deed if the miserere of the bist Psalm were not followed 
by a jubilate—a hymn of rejoicing; and that the 324 
Psalm is just such a hymn, and the only hymn which 
seems to fit the conditions. Any one who reads these 
Psalms in connection cannpt fall to be struck with their 
relationship in the figures employed and the experi- 
ences depicted. 

Tao authorship of this Psalm is ascribed to David ia 
the title, and also in Romans 4: 6, It was written prob- 
ably in B. ©. 1034. It is called a maschil, or didactic 
poem, a term which appears in the titles of twelve other 
Psalms. Grotius conjectures that it was included in the 
Psalms sung in the general confession on the day of 
Atonement. It naturally divides itself into four parts 
— the.first two verses describing the joy of sins for- 
given, the next two the misery of sins unforgiven, the 
three following showing thw benefits of confession, and 
the last four teaching the unwiadom of obduracy and 
the wisdom of docility, “ Perhaps,” says Spurgeon, “it 
was important to prefix the word maschil (instructive) 
to this Psalm, that doubting saints might not tmagine 
it to be the peculiar utterance of a single individual, but 
might appropriate it to themselves as a lesson from the 
Spirit of God,” 


6 Hlome Readings: Mondey— Psalm 82. Tuesday — 
Rom, 7: 14-35. Wednesday — Joel 2: 12-19, Thursday — 
Bora 9:5-15. Friday —Pealm 61; 7-19. Seiurday — Ezek. 
36: 22-31, Sunday — Psalm 103: 1-18. 


IL. Introductory. 

Intense emotion vente itself in ejacula- 
tions. David, uplifted, revived, re-illu- 
mined, his sins blotted out, his spirit re- 
newed, his prayers answered, is so over- 
whelmed with ecstasy at his restoration, 
that he exclaims, with an abruptness which 
our version fails to render, ‘‘O the blessed- 
nesses (or ‘ felicities,” as Leighton trans- 
lates it] of the man whose transgressions 
are forgiven, whose sins are covered!” No 
longer is he haunted with the painful con- 
viction of inner falseness ; no longer do 
thoughts of God trouble him; no longer 
does he stand condemned before the tribu- 
nal of his better self; and he breaks forth 








again with the glad ejaculation, “‘O the 


blessednesses of the man unto whom the 
Lord imputeth not iniquity, and in whose 
spirit there is no guile!” In his rapture at 
reconciliation he naturally recalls the for- 
mer days of wretchedness and wandering. 
So long as he kept silent and refrained 
from confession, his soul was parched with 
a fever that sapped the very life-blood; the 
fibres of his inner being wasted away; his 
groanings were irrepressible and unceasing; 
and the hand of the Lord lay heavy upon 
him. Jn confesgon he found relief, 
Through confession he obtained forgive- 
ness; and hence the godly have the high- 
est encouragement to offer prayer in every 
hour of emergency, and to feel strong an- 


surance that life’s threatening floods will’ 


not overwhelm them. Very beautiful is 
David’s fresh confidence in the God of 
mercy. He regards Him now as the very 
refuge and hiding-place of his soul. He 
will run to Him and be saved from trouble. 
Around his tempted soul invisible shields 
shall be arrayed, and the air shall be vi- 
brant with “‘ songs of deliverance.” 
* God shall charge His angel legions 
Watch and ward o’er thee to keep; 
Though thou walk through hostile regions, 
Though in desert wilds thou sleep.” 
Through all his future progress he has the 
promise of teaching and guidance — teach- 
ing as to the right way; guidance, not like 
the irrational and intractable horse or mule, 
bitted, and checked, and chafing under har- 
ness, but as a dear and willing child, for 
whose direction the father’s eye is suf- 
ficient. The wicked shall multiply sorrows; 


the trusting soul shall be sphered in mer-. 


cles: The Psalm c'oses with an enthusiast- 


ic summons to the righteous to be “ glad in 
the Lord,” and “ shout for joy.” 


Il. Expository. 

1. Blessed, — In Hebrew the word is plural, 
and indicates excellence or abundance. With 
this same word the first Psalm begins; only that 
pronounces a blessing on the habitually right- 
eous, and this on the repentant and forgiven. 
Transgression — literally, over-stepping. Sin 
— viewed here as a stain, or a hand writing, ora 
record, ora debt. “ If we‘ cover ’ it, there is no 
blessedness; but if God ‘ cover ’ It, ft is hid for- 
ever.” 

“ Transgression” is revolt against God; “sin” is 
swerving from the line o? rectitude; and “ iniquity” is 
wrong, or that which thwarts right. To have transgres- 
sion forgiven is to have its penalty remitted; to have 
sin covered is to have amends made for it, and so right- 
eousness covering it. The former is simply pardon; the 
latter is acceptance, which presupposes the former 
(Murphy), 

2, Blessed — “ the blessednesses, the double 
joys, the bundies of happiness, the mountains 
of delight’ (Spurgeon). The Lord — Jehovah, 
used four times in this Psalm, no other divine 
name being used. lhaputeth.— To “ impute ” 
is to charge to, to lay to the account of. In the 
case of sin, God’s law is violated and it is He 
who “ imputes.” He only ean appoint and ac- 
cept a propitiation, and remit the penalty. 
Christ is the appointed, the only, the sufficient, 
Propitiation for sin. They who trust in Him 
and His work are sensible of forgiveness and an 
inner cleansing, and no loager have sin imputed 
tothem. Indeed, according to St. Paal’s arzu- 
ment (Rom. 4: 5-8), not only is sin not imputed, 
but righteousness is imputed: “ His faith is 
counted [imputed] for righteousness.” No 
guile — perfect sincerity, all falsenese and self- 
deception being removed. Such an one can 
challenge the divine inspection: ‘ Search me, O 


God, and know my heart; try me and know my’ 


thoughts.” ‘The discord of the soul,” says 
Tholuck, “ can never be removed while the de- 
cuit of self-excuse and self-righteousness con- 
tinues.” 


8. When. — Murphy ~tenders, “ because,” 
Kept silence — refused to confess his great sin- 
fulness — in his adultery with Bathsheba prob- 
ably—to God. My bones—inner being. 
Waxed old — wasted away. Through my 
roaring — groaning, moaning; the irrepress- 
ible aoguish of a selr-accusing conscience ”’ 
(Murphy). “ Unconfessed, unforgiven sin isa 
terrible torment, and gives to the sinner some- 
times in this world a foretaste of the terrors to 
come. lf he is silent from confessing, he can- 
not be silent from pain.” 


4. Day and night — without intefmission, 
unceasingly. Thy hand was heavy upon me 
—the chastising hand of God scourging him 
for his disobedience. The perception that it 
was God who caused the unrest and anguish 
which tormented him through his conscience, 
does not appear to have dawned upon him until 
after his repentance. Drought of summer —a 
vivid picture of the barren, juiceless state of the 
soul when fevered by sin. Selah — a musical 
pause. “It calls for a lifting-up of the emo- 
tions and of the music on the utterance of some 
thought of great moment ” (Murphy). It occurs 


seventy-three times in the Psalter,and three’ 


times in the prayer of Habakkuk, 

Rarely, if ever, have human words expressed the 
struggle of conscience in language so profoundly touch- 
ing as here. His fevered soul lacked the all-potent 
cordial, * Thy sins are forgiven thee " (Tholuck). 


5. I acknowledged — no longer stood proud- 
ly aloof, but drew near and humbled himself, 
and laid bare his heart. Have I not hid, — That 
is just what he had done hitherto. 1 said, eto. 
— indicating a moment when he arrived at a 
decision. Thou forgavest.— There seems to 
have been no delay, no upbraiding on God’s 
part. “If we confess our sins, He is faithful 
and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse 
us from all unrighteousness.” 

Uonfession of sin is the necessary condition of for- 
giveness, God is ready to forgive at all times, but it 
would only increase sin to forgive unconfessed and un- 
forsaken sin. The forgiveness would not reach and 
help the sinner till he hates his sin so much as to con- 
fess and forsake it. The confession must be first to 
God, against whom the sin is chiefly committed; and 
then, if the sin be open, the confession should be open 
too; thirdly, in all true confession there is « forsaking 
of the sin; and, fourthly, there will be reparation of 
wrong 80 far as it is possible to be made (Peloubet). 

6. For this — merciful dealing on the part of 
God towards a poor penitent, lessons of encour- 
agement would be drawn, 
“Where one finde a golden nugget, others feel 
inclined to dig.” Godly —“‘every one having 
a right apprehension of God’s love, and a right 
disposition towards Him” (Murphy). In a 
time. — See Deut. 4: 9; Isa, 55: 6; 1 Chron. 28: 9; 
Eocles. 8: 1. According to Proverbs 1: 24-92 
there isa time when He may not be ‘found. 
Alexander regards this “time” of opportunity 
as “the interval between the sin and the pun- 
ishment, during which the penitent confessions 
and petitions of the sinner may avail to avert 
the judgments which must otherwise inevitably 
follow.” Floods (R. V., “when the great 
waters overfiow ’’) — desolating calamities, tor- 
rentlike troubles. Come nigh (R. V., “reach 
unto”). — The teaching is that no wave of sor- 
row or trouble shall overwhelm a good man so 
as to sweep him away. His earthly goods may 
be swept, but he himself ‘‘ will not fear, though 
the earth be removed, though the mountains be 
carried into the midst of the sea.” 


7%. Hiding place — covert, refuge, pavilion. 
Psalm 27: 5. Compass me about — surround 





me on every hand. The Psalmist 1s confident. 





Says Spurgeon: 


that the divine protection will be perfect at 
every point. See Psalm 5:12. Songs of deliv- 
erance — not merely deliverance, but a tri- 
umphant deliverance. 


8. 1 will instruct thee. — Many recent com- 
mentators regard these words as the words of 
the Psalmist. It is better, we think, to follow 
the older interpreters, and them as the 
word of God. In this view Stier, Ewald, Mur- 
phy and others concur. Perowne, however, 
takes the modern view, and explains thus: 
* Out of his past and present experience he will 
now counsel others, and especially those who 
are still impenitent.” In the way —the true 
path of life, or course of duty. Guide thee 
with mine eye (R. V., “ counsel thee with mine 
eye upon theoꝰ) — with a look, and not by a 
lash, as in the case of the brates next spoken of. 


9. Horse. — Do not degrade yourself by your 
stubbornness and folly to the level of the irra- 
tional brute, who is guided by force and not by 
reason. Lest they come near — better, “ be- 
cause they will not come near you,” that is, sub- 
missively; or, asthe R. V. renders it: ‘‘ Whose 
trappings must be bit and bridle to hold them 
in, else they will not come near unto thee.” 

The fractious horse and stubborn mule must be treat- 
ed with powerful curb and bit, or you cannot bring 
them near you. So guilty sinners will not bring their 
souls near to God. He is compelled to treat them to bit 
and curb, to chastisement and pain, else He could not 
bring them near to Him (Cowles). The brute animal 
shrinks from the trainer. It comes not from moral sua- 
sion, but requires to be caught and managed by bit and 
rein (Murphy). 

10. Many sorrows — a train of them, follow- 
ing in succession; sorrows for which there is 
neither hope nor remedy ; sorrows that perpetu- 
ate themselves; sorrows during sin; sorrows 
after sin; sorrows in this life; sorrows in the 
life to come. Wicked — the incorrigible, or 
impenitent. He that trusteth —that is, he 
who has forsaken sin and returned to God, and 
bas attained to this strong confidence in His 
mercy. Compass him about — “as a life-giv- 
ing atmosphere, and as a wall of fire.’’ 


ll. Glad, rejoice, shout—a climax: Be 
* glad ”’ in the heart; ‘rejoice’? with appropri- 
ate gestures (so the word implies); ‘shout”’ 
with loud praises, Says Alexander: “It follows 
that the righteous have abundant cause for ex- 
ultation, not in themselves, but in Jehovah, 
that is, in their knowledge, and possession, and 
enjoyment of Him.” 


IV. Iustrative. 


1. A Uhbristian man found in one of his visits 
of mercy a young female, about twenty years of 
age, living in sin, and wretched beyond all de- 
scription, He soon learned her history. She 
had left her home some months before, had 
fallen into sin, and ever since had been sinking 
lower and lower in guilt, “Oh!” she ex- 
claimed, with bitter grief, “ that I were at home 
once more! But my father will not receive me. 
Iam sure that he will not. He will never for- 
give me.” “Have you ever tried him?” in- 
quired this Christian friend. “ No, 1 dare not.” 
“Does your father know where you are?”’ 
“No, [ have never written to bim since I left 
home.” “Then I will write to him at once,” 
“It is of no use, sir, no use.” The letter was 
written,and by return mail such an answer 
came as made the good man rejoice. ‘ Immedi- 
ate!’ was written on the outside, and the sub- 
stance of the epistle was, “ Ready to forgive 
all.” ‘This,’ said the father, “is what I have 
been earnestly praying for. Let her come back 
at once. I will forgive all and love her atill.’’ 
Now, observe that the readiness of this father 
to forgive his child was a fact before the letter 
was written, a fact all the time she thought so 
hardly of her father, and judged his heart by 
her own deservings (Biblical Museum). 

2, And herein lie the great mercy and love of 
God, that we may go to Him in our agony even 
if we have never gone before. Oh, if prayer 
were possible only for the always good and the 
always true, possible only for those who have 








Go into the best 
Grocery Stores 
in any city—the 
stores that have 
the most in- 
telligent trade 
—and ask 
them what is 
best for wash- 
ing and clean- 
ing. They'll tell you, “Pearl- 
ine.” Ask them how the 
imitations compare with it, in 
quality and in sales. They’ll 
tell you that they're far be- 
hind. What does this show? 
Why, that the people who 
have the finest and most 
delicate things to wash, and 
who would be least likely to 
risk these things with any 
dangerous washing compound 
—-it shows that these people 
have proved to themselves 
that Pearline is the best. 














And it certainly is, 4s 











never forsaken or forgotten God — if it were not 
possible for sinners and penitents and those 
who have gone astray — then of how infinitely 
less significance would it be for sinful ang 
fallen man. But our God is a Giod of love, a God 
of mercy. He is very good to us. The sdul may 
come, bitter and disappointed, with nothing 
left to offer Him but the dregs of a misspent 
life; the soul may come, like that sad prodigal, 
weary and broken, and shivering, and in rags; 
but if it only come — the merciful door is open 
still, and while yet we area great way off, our 
Father will meet, and forgive, and comfort us, 
And then what a change is there in our lives! 
They are weak no longer; they are discontented 
no longer; they are the slaves of sin no longer. 
You have seen the heavens gray with dull and 
leaden-colored clouds; you have seen the earth 
chilly and comfortiess under its drifts of un- 


melting snow; but let the sun shi and then 
how red oes the sky resume its radiant 
blue, and the fields — with m grass and 
int flower! So will it be with even a with- 
and life when we return to God, 
and suffer Him to send His bright beams of light 
22* heart (Farrar’s “Silence and Voices of 
. 
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Featherbone e 
Edge 


8 
oY 


SKIRT BINDING 


has a strip of Featherbone stitched 
in one edge. It both flares and 
binds the skirt and holds it away 
from the feet ; the newest of the S. 
H. & M. bindings. 
If your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


‘Home Dressmaking Made Easy," a new 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
qournel. tells in plain words how to make dresses at 

ome without previous training ; mailed for 25c. 

S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 





COSPEL HYMNS, | to 6. 


Excel, Mus. Ed.,$76 per 100; Words Ed., $10 upward per 100, 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS, $30 per 100. 
EB BIGLOW & MAIN CO 


76 East 9th at. ew York. | 916 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
AGENTS WANTED corsoe'Gice noone, res 


rare beauties. Sell at sight. Address Historical Pub- 
lishing Oo,, Philadelphia,a. 
Millions in it — Campaign Book, 


Life of 

AGENT 's McKinley and all candidates.- Nearly 600 

pases; 100 illustrations. Send Vo. for outfit — quick. 
BOPLB’S, 3943 Market, Philadelphia, Penn. 
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5,000 MORE BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


Lives McKINLEY $100a “HO with 

By ives HENRY &. RINLEY their chosen - 
popes. 550 os, elegantly t!lustrated. ¢—~ 

$1.00. The and cheapest, and outsells all others by 
tens of thousands. 60 per cent. to Agents and ht 
Paid. §@~ Books now ready. Write for particulars and 


specimen engravings. Save time by sending 50 cents 
in stamps for an outfitatonce. Address, 


A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 





De ee oe ee ed | 
A Phenomenal Success. 


5,000 Copies shipped in 60 
days. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE 





by William Taylor, 
« « « Bishop of Africa... . 
sees 
Everyone should read this 
Wonderful Book. 
eee 
It is the Story of a Remarkable 
Life. Beautifully Illustrated with 
150 Original Drawings by Frank 
Beard, ssn 
No Book now being sold by sub- 
scription has such Popularity. 
sees 5 


APPLY for Agency now, 
and APPLY QUICKLY. 
see 
Send One Dollar for Outfit. if not 

perfectly satisfied return it and we 
will return your dollar. 
ses 
We guarantee exclusive contro) of 
territory to each Agent. 
een 
Apply immediately to 
HUNT & EATON, 
150 5th Ave.. New Yorb City. 
. 
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SCENES ON THE GREAT ST. LAW- 
RENCE. 


May Tweedie. 


AVE you ever seen the city of 
Toronto 


from the deck of a steamer on a fair summer 
day, when the earth was smiling with the kiss 
of the sun, when the water gleamed with its 
glow, when tower and roof were bathed in 
lustre, and the great light-hued buildings, 
massed on the shore of the shining lake, took a 
deeper tint,and the foliage of myriad trees a 
more vivid green? It is a scene of thrilling 
beauty, surpassed only by the magnificent in- 
terior of the Queen City, with its broad white 
paved streets, with stately lines of sylvan sen- 
tinels hovering protectingly over superb villas, 
veiled in vines, gay with flower-trimmed lawns, 
gemmed with the dew of playing fountains, and 
fragrant with the odor of the great masses of 
delicious bloom everywhere prevalent. Then 
the peerless car service provides glorious drives 
to grand parks, along magnificent stretches of 
country dressed in vivid green, with silvery bits 
of lake gleaming among the trees; past bright 
squares, fine buildings, bewildering gardens and 
sunny uplands, away to the shore where the 
calm blue waters of Lake Ontario hold sway. 
This panorama of beauty, and indescribably 
more, is disclosed to the hundreds of visitors 
who yearly revel in its beauty and enjoy the 
many delightful trips available from thence to 
the far-famed Niagara Falls, Long Branch, and 
other centres of unrivaled summer beauty. 

Nor is Toronto — our lovely Canadian centre 
— merely a smiling idyl of rural scenery. It 
boasts in addition to its noted commercial 
interests one of the finest educational systems 
in the world, ranging from the finesse of the 
kindergarten to the elaborate culture of the 
superb University of Toronto. The splendid 
equipments of a handsome normal college and 
the unrivaled excellence of numerous smaller 
colleges alsu contribute to ite educational pre- 
eminence. The prevalence of literary refine- 
ment and substantial lore have won for this 
city an enviable reputation. It is also widely 
and favorably known for morality. Its Sab- 
baths are among the quietest in the world. No 
bustling street-cars fill the air with suggestions 
of worldly turmoil no unseemly mirth prevails 
along the crowded streets, no questionable 
amusements flaunt their offensive allurements 
in defiance of divine law, but a decorum sug- 
gestive of wholesome mora! undercurrents 
prevails everywhere among the quiet prome- 
naders, the family groups dotting the home 
lawns, and the reverent thousands who issue 
from the handsome churches so numerously 
scattered through the city. 

We are en route from Toronto to Montreal. 
Exclamations of delight were current among 
the passengers as we steamed from the harbor 
on board the “Spartan,” one of the beautiful 
steamers owned by the Richelieu & Ontario 
Navigation Company, and a most agreeable 
medium of transit to Montreal. The water 
view was exquisite that bright afternoon. The 
harbor was brimming with life. A hurrying 
masse of humanity in gay summer costumes em- 
barked for various points of interest. Amid 
steamers decked with flags, yachts with floating 
pennons, the melody of bands, and the mirth of 
pleasure-seekers, we drifted down the placid 
lake into the reposeful beauty of rural scenery. 

Port Hope, nestling among an attractive vari- 
ety of hills, is our first port of call, Mist- 
wreathed mountains towering above the little 
white town at their base form an idyllic picture 
from the deck of the steamer. 

We reach Coburg, an important town on the 
lake, and a popular resort for Detroit and Buffalo 
Americans, as the setting sun is bathing ite 
beautiful homes and slender spires in mellow 
evening light. It presents a magnificent vista 
of sylvan scenery extending far down the lake. 
The evening tints of cloudiand overhanging the 
shining foliage wrought pictures that will long 
hang in memory’s hall. Superb stretches of 
American scenery glide into view, restful vistas 
of tree-fringed meadow land alternate with 
wooded peaks and verdant slopes, then the light 
of the moon and the radiance of the stars are 
supreme for hours. 

The excitement of the trip begins at 


Kingston 


at about four o’clock the next morning. Several 
enterprising passengers gathered on deck at 
that inconvenient hour to admire the quaint old 
town renowned for its scenic and historic asso- 
clations. The harbor gives but vague impres- 
sions of the lovely homes and handsome public 
buildings which grace its interior, but the scene 
as we sailed away into the broad biue splendor 
of the noble St. Lawrence River, which meets 
us in this vicinity, was one of beauty. The 
morning sun bathed the billowy trees in daz- 
sling hues of green, touched the old Martello 
towers with rare lustre, lit the waters witha 
gleam, flashed over the noble proportions of the 
Well-known Military College, and brought out 
the verdant splendors of Barley wood, framing a 
Picture that hushed the gazing groups on deck 
into the silence of profound admiration. 

We call at Clayton,a town on the American 
side, which shares in the prevailing beauty, 
then glide on to Thousand Island Park, a great 
resort for pleasure-seekers, gay with well-filled 
hotels and reposeful summer cottages; thence 
We peacefully sail into fairyland, or as much of 
it as nature can conscientiously permit to the 
Canadian side of the world. Shadowy, shining 


river, rise in every form, size and aspect, adorned 


to the magnificence of stone, of which Pull- 
man’s mansion (the capitalist of Chicago Pull- 
man strike fame) is a pleasing example, rising 
majestically from a verdant isle. Alexandria 
Bay, the Saratoga of Canada, affords a gratify- 
ing view of a large number of islands. The 
scene from the vine-clad verandas of two large 
hotels on the shore is said to be one of the finest 
on the continent of North America. These en- 
chanting islands, of which seventeen hundred 
and fifty are picturesquely strewn over the 
bosom of the river, yearly attract thousands of 
visitors who linger among their unique beauty 
and revel in the idyllic picture they afford — 
some crowned with elegent villas gay with flags 
or bright with flowers, others adorned with 
dainty pavilions peeping from tree-dotted 
lawns. Then there are black bits of rock frown- 
ingly rising above the grandeur around, and 
here and there a tiny isle proudly reflecting its 
midsummer glory in the gleaming expanse of 
the river; while yachts, canoes, and row-boats 
are moored everywhere. The Three Sisters, so- 
called from their resemblance to each other, are 
the last of the islands to be seen on the St. 
Lawrence, e 

Long stretches of elevated land form our next 
scenic variety. Our next diversion is furnished 
by the Galop, which is a surging preamble lead- 


ing to the 
Long Sault. 


Little whirlpools creep into the river; the sun 
comes out and coaxes fresh hues into the sombre 
woodlands; the turbulent waters of the Galop 
break around the steamer for a short time, then 
we enter the heaving, foaming magnificence of 
the Long Sault. Huge waves dash their mighty 
spray high in mid-air, and the dark blue sea, 
glittering with the touch of suashine, breaks ip 
snowy billows at the base of densely wooded 
hill-crests on either side of the river. Then the 
steam is shut off,and for the next nine miles 
the steamer is carried along by the force of the 
current alone. Old Neptune relaxes his angry 
mood, the scenery softens, and we pass into the 
tranquil river adorned with fresh and enchant- 
ing scenic effexts. 
We call at Vornwall, a lovely town at the foot 
of the Long Sault, then pass‘from the placid 
beauty of Lake St. Francis to Coteau Landing, 
and thence under the magnificent iron bridge 
erected across the river by the Canada Atlantic 
Railway into the delightful Coteau Rapids, 
which with the series of minor ones that fol- 
low, impart the exhilaration of a delightfully 
rapid boat sail. 
As we sail on, the picturesque village of 
Lachine, a Montreal suburb, looms ap, Then s 
new and striking vista opens before us. On 
one side lies the peaceful picturesqueness of 
Lachine, on the other the rustic beauty of 
Caughnawaga, an Indian village; in front the 
Canadian Pacific Railway bridge, which spans 
for a second time the mighty St. Lawrence. 
Away beyond, the glorious grandeur of Mt. 
Royal looms into view, and the spires and 
domes of the city of Montreal become more and 
more distinct. ‘1 think Canadians do not half 
appreciate their own country,” said Sir Oharles 
Mills, who with other members of the Colonial 
delegation and a number of well-traveled Amer- 
icans stood on deck with a view to witnessing 
the marine feature of the trip — the shooting of 
he 
‘ Lachine Rapids 
foaming and boiling ahead. “I have been a 
world-wide traveler; I have seen the Rio 
Janeiro, which has the finest river scenery in 
the world, and revelled in the beauty of the 
far-famed Bosphorus; but I consider them sar- 
passed by the great St. Lawrence” —a tribute 
to Canadian beauty quite apropos to the mag- 
nificent passage of the Grand Rapids. 

The surging billows rise and roar, and the 
fierce, foaming spray dances on the dark, throb- 
bing undercurrents, too deep and dark for 
sportive play. The steame: is caught by billow 
after billow and carried recklessly forward amid 
the rocks on either side. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that this imperial plece of marine magnit- 
icence will be followed by the tranquillity of a 
haven. But tides and time bring some consum- 
mation to all who wait, To us it is the brilliant 
security of Montreal harbor, burnished with the 
beauty of a glowing sunset, filled with splendid 
steamers and great vessels. 

Montreal 


is to the tourist a vision of grandeur, with its 
great stone mansions, massive business houses, 
and that glowing monument of culture and art, 
McGill University. So grand and solid are the 
proportions of Montreal as a city that it sug- 
gests those of the Continent. It is a centre of 
vast wealth. Ite brilliant squares and open 
parks are gay with elegance and fashion. 
Wonderful paintings, museums, galleries and 
libraries bespeak ite culture. It is said, next to 
St. Petersburg, to be the finest winter city in the 
world. 

The beauties and marvels of the trip we have 
described admit of no exaggeration. For the 
toil-worn voyagers weary with the friction of 
business life there is complete isolation from a 
busy past, the soothing influences of balmy 
breezes, with a constant and bewildering 
change of scene, unmarred by the exertion that 


attends the pleasure trips of iand life. Those 
who find contact with the gregarian achieve- 
ments of humanity essential to enjoyment have 
the hamlet-dotted shore ot Lake Ontario, the 
Thousand Islands, and the bright towns of the 
St. Lawrence, where the antiquary may revel in 
relics of an historic past and bask in the pros- 
perity of a well-earned civilization. The trav- 
eler to whom the sea is a paramount attraction 
is privileged to shoot eleven miles of seething 
rapids, with those of Lachine as a climax. For 
every one there are delightful experiences, avail- 
ee the medium of a personal 


Port Hood, Oape Breton, Canada. 








Splendid Work of Art Given Away. 


ILLIAM TAYLOR, Bishop of Africa, 
was 75 years of ageon May 2. During 
the same month the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, assembled in 
Cleveland, declared him “ non-effective.” 
Tn 1888 the publivhing agents of the Method- 
ist Book Concern said to him, “ Bishop, the 
Obristian people of this country and of the 
world generally would like to read the story of 
your life.” And the response of the great mis- 
sionary was, “I have done nothing that the 
world wants to read about.” But the world dia 
want to read about him, From far and near 
came inquiries for the story of his life, and 
finally he was prevailed upon to write it. It is 
@ unique bistory of a great career — a record 
fall of inopiration and personal heroism, one of 
the most soul-stirring narratives of missionary 
labors ever published. It gives an account of 
what he has purposed, said and done in his 
ministry of fifty-four years in Obristian lands 
and among the heathen of four continents. It 
isa book for every Christian housshold in the 
world, and all who are interested in the story 
of world-wide missions will read with pleasure 
and satisfaction what the greatest missionary 
of ‘the modern world has accomplished in 
preaching the Gospel and in planting churches 
in heathen lands, Bishop Taylor tells in his 
remarkable book of his experience in the streets 
and along the wharves of San Francisco, in the 
rough mining camps and criminal towns of 
Australia, in the wilds of Zululand and Katf- 
fraria, in the ancient cities and along the rivers 
of India, in the West Indies and South Amer- 
lea, and in the untrodden pathways of Africa. 
In a recent review the New York Tribune says: 
“Tt abounds with thrilling incidents, strange 
touches of human nature, stories more fasci- 
nating than fiction, personal sketches and world- 
wide planning, with a recital of which the 
hearts of thousauds will kindle {nto a strange 
warmth, and new missionaries, by the heroic 
example of one, will go forth for the conversion 
of the world.” 
This good man, now relieved from the cares of 
office but undaunted by old age, has just de- 
parted for South Africa to renew his work 
among the Kaffirs, and he leaves the story of his 
lite as a legacy to his friends in America and to 
all mankind. 

It should be said that during the life of Bishop 
Taylor he has been so thoroughly unselfish as to 
not lay up « dollar for himself. He will receive 
from the Missionary Society a stipend or pen- 
sion such as the Government would pay to an 
old soldier, but this amount will not be suffi- 
cient to support him comfortably in his old age; 
therefore every one who purchases a copy of his 
book will also contribute to the sustenance of 
this man who for more than fifty years has given 
himself to the cause of God and humanity. 

A tow days before Bishop Taylor was declared 
“ non-effective,"’ one of the publishers requested 
him to sit for his portrait and to write on his 
birthday at the bottom of it the following 
inscription: ‘‘ William Taylor, Bishop of Africa. 
75 years of age, May 2, 1806."" The portrait was 
taken by G. 0. Uox, of New York city, one of 
the best photographers in the United States. 
Such men as General William Tecumseh Sher- 
man, General George B. MoCiellan, Peter Cooper, 
Henry Ward Beecher, Walt Whitman, Bishops 
Fowler, Harst, Goodsell, Vincent, Foster, New- 
man, and others, have sat to him, The publish- 
ers have had the portrait finished in photo- 
gravure. The size is 8 by 9. It is as near perfect 
as we have ever seen a picture of this kind, It 
represents the aged hero as he appeared at the 
recent General Conference. A copy of this 
standard likeness, on plate paper, 12 by 15 inches, 
is sent free with every copy of the book. The 
picture will be to the family possessing it « 


touching reminder of the greatest missionary of 
the age. 

“The Story of My Life” is a royal octavo 
volume of 760 pages. It is handsomely and pro- 
tusely illustrated, more than one hundred of 
the illustrations being drawn by the famous 
American artist, Frank Beard. The publishers 
will send it, prepaid, with the portrait, to any 
part of the world on receipt of price — in fine 
silk cloth, §8; half morocco, #4; fall morocco, 
$5. Address, Baton & Mains, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 








Labor Would Suffer Most. 

T is sufficient to know that the United States 

alone cannot give free coinage to silver at 
16 to 1 and maintain ite parity with gold; that, 
tailing to do so, the country would be reduced 
to a silver basis like that of Mexico and China; 
that on this basis the prices of everything 
would be nearly, if not quite, double, but that 
the price of labor would be the last to advance; 
that debts would be paid in a depreciated cur- 
rency, but that this would not benefit the ordi- 
nary debtor, for he would have proportionately 
greater difficulty in getting the money to pay 
his debts; that the change in the monetary sys- 
tem would create a panic; that the credit of the 
country would be injured so that it would be- 
come difficult to obtain the help of foreign cap-’ 
italiste in developing our resources; that in the 
absence of such help and of the assistance of 
our own capitalists, industries would languish, 
and that when, after some years of suffering, 
the nation should settle down to the new basis 
it would at best have gained absolutely noth- 
ing, for the most that could be hoped for woula 
be such a readjustment of prices, wages, otc., on 
a silver basis as would truly represent gold val- 
ues! 

The price in suffering isa rather big one for 
such an elementary lesson in finances. it 
would be cheaper to take the lesson out of the 
history_of other nations. — Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 
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A Discovery for This{Malady at Last. 
Relief at Your Own Home, 


No one but the sufferer from hay fever knows 
the agony that attends this torturing malady. A 
continual round of sneezing, eyer that are weak, 
watery and inflamed, a nose that runs without 
Cessation, and grows more sore every hour, ina- 
bility to breat 6, nights that become hours of 
torture, days that are long drawn out and ful! of 
saffering — and al! this cuntinues until the suf- 
ferer is obliged to pack up and go to some local- 
ity where this disease does not thrive. Former- 
ly it was considered that the only way hay fever 
could be relieved was 7° change of climate 
the mountains of New mpshire being noted 
as one of the best places in the world he this 
pape. Now it is known by physicians and 
patients alixe that sufferers from this troubie 
can be relieved at home by the use of X Zalia. 
The preparation is an entirely new discovery in 
medicine, ite merits for the relief of hay fever 
only becoming known within the last year or 





two. 

X-Zalia is made from the sap of a certain tree, 
combined with other vegetable ingredients 
found in New Hampshire, and contains the nec- 
ereary medicinal properties that have made New 
Hampshire air famous for the virtuous qualities 
it contains forthe cure of this disease. Many 
sufferers who were skeptical have tried X-Zalia, 
and, to their surprise, found relief. Amon 
those who may be referred to are Mr. W. F 
Lakin, manager Consoijidated Store Service Gom- 
pany Fiske Building, State 8t., Boston; Mr. 

. B. Armstrong, of the firm of Clark Ward 
kers Equitable Building, Hoaton ; 

Mr. O, H, Stevens, Phillips Bullding, Boston; 
Mr. Walter L. Frost, 8 Congress St., Boston; Mrs. 
Wm. F. Richardson, 12 Kim 8t., South Fram- 
ingbam, Mass.; U. 8. Senator J. H. Gailinger, 
New Hampshire. 

It is expensive to take a long trip to the 
mountains for relief. It does not cost you 
much to try X-Zalia right here at home, and be 
convinced as to whether it does what is claimed 
for it or not. Ask your druggist for X-Zalia. 
If he does not keep it, send to The X-Zalia 
Company, No. 3 Beacon St., ton, Mass., and 
they will send one of their largest bottles, ex- 
fone gaat anywhere on line of railroad in the 
Un Btates. 
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The above price is ordered from July 1 to Oct. 1,, 1896, 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield 8t., 





PRICE REDUCED FROM $25.00 to $10.00 
CURE 


WITHOUT 
MEDICINE. 


THIS MOST WONDERFUL TREATMENT _now within the reach of all. 


$10.00 by Express; $10.25 by Registered Mail, with Book of 


Directions complete. Do not miss this opportanity; you cannot afford it. 


Room 18, Boston, Mass., 
General Agent for New England States. 
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The Conferences. 


New — — Conference. 


— eae ie 


besides ing ite portion ae the 
debt. Thanks be oan to Him Soe hath loved us, 
for salvation perennially aggressive! 


Firat 0. ‘and e Church, pe 5, 








and Merrimacport, among the a, ot baa 
fields, —2 with (4 and a vely. Our 
on 4 aA 


brethren, I,think, generally move 

Iittle.” Hear trom Methuen, 12; St, Mark's, 

Garden St., $15; Portsmout heat Ht 

Greenland Hampeteda tod 
ited ‘ewmarket, $1.50; 

Sa . — WO; that all who have 

not yet put in thelr r contributions will do so at 

once, 


Of course all our le know that it is Rey. O, 
8S. Danforth, the spolar at Garden 8t., 
who is resting & * in Coos County, N. 
H., not L. RB. scribe said in district notes 
last week. Shepisin Wilkins, of Concord, N. H., 
supplies for August during Mr. Danforth’s 
absence. 


Rev. J. W. Adams expects to resume work 
Sunday, aoe 2, —— the eee 
with other friends that it 
ter for nen poe png he more off; but 
his anxiety to py SS — can ty Jonger be Pp: 
strained. But for prompt response of a 
minister to the midnight cry of his affrighted 
wife, and a handy bucket of water ready to his 
hand, all problems of Weg ny toe and em- 
bellishment would — 
fire this week at Hedd eg ——— fall of the large 
lam Le the 
on fire, so that a few moments’ delay would have 
meant. desolation. Hedding pute in hs for 
missionary debt. N, 





Manchester District. 


We found a united and happy company 
Olaremont. Rev. J. ye 2 ally satiated, | 60 
and so are the le. 0 ons are excel- 
lent, and — tof the church is bein 
carefully looked after. The parsonage was pu 
in thorough repair before the new pastor entered 
it, and it ie all that any family could desire, 
The money for the entire year’s expenses is 
pledged edged, and bills are being paid very pomrey: 

‘he quarterly conference forced a t 

days’ vacation on the pastor, and longer if he 
desires it, believing, as they said, that ne would 

be better fitted for the work of the fall and 
—8 if he rested entirely from pulpit and 
| mye work for this ‘time. This is an example 
or other churches to foilow. The pastor testi- 
fies to the universal expression of love and 
esteem he hears for the former pastor and 
family. 

The Christian Crusaders are holding a three 
weeks’ camp-meeting on the Claremont camp- 
ground, 


Rey. A. B. Russell is serving his fifth year as 
tor at Hast Lempster. While he labooe amid 
ily ee he does an excellent service 

‘or that . His remuneration will not make 
hits a bond sider or enable him to endow char- 
itable — ww he works as —— 
and uncom D y a8 any man amo us, 
The — of and Epworth League are 


uite active. The touches all parts of 
the town by preaching Sunday afternoons at 
hree different points. 


Marlow is the conte of a =, ee 
farm: country, an a commun 
————————— It feels the distance 
from the centres and the difficulty of getting 
there, because, in of coming in, many go 
away. The hardly hold their own by reason of 
this and the fact that several of their strong 


an electric railroad between Keene and Ne 

it would put new life here, tor here is fine water 
power for a business plant. May be it will come 
ne 


—— ong, well led by Rev. 
>. O yoo he has been 
- x: *6 afternoons at Hast Sullivan, 
about three * away. 


The new church en in West Man- 
oot heen known — Trinity Church, is taking = 
shape. Rev. m. Searle 
proving to be to be the ma for the place. He Eon 
an Cee, one expecting some- 
thing else to be The services have 
been held in Loxton Hall — a very nice room, 
but on the street where the electrics pass every 
twoand ahalf minutes. The constant confu- 
sion interferes with the services very much. 
pig A oe been ene yo J for — for a place 
@ permanent home. On School Street, in 
—3 —8 location, there was an abandoned 
school-house. It is & wooden structure, two 
stories high, and in very fair condition. The 


reget oes to be sold atauction. It was de- 
sirable eer pecan & or several other things 


of the come a and it was 28 
—* the worsh! ot = Oar little society 
= im Andi good brother of 
Paal’s wohereh. ome was Ww ling eames the 
property and hold ‘ tor 2 —* such — * 
they could for it. The interest account w 
about equal the rent t now Pe the 
sale was completed we wo ‘ne, 
giving us a front ot 88 foot, and the bull 
at a cost of less $2,900. It will take prob- 
ably $400 or $500 to put the house in repair, + 
when it is read gor eno Ss will givemsa’ ne & 
sirable home for some years 
things we need — some — — — 








How to Disinfect. 


We desire to mail you free, a valuable 
illustrated book prepared at great expense. 
Simple directions on disinfecting in cases 
of contagious diseases and in everyday life 
—sinks, sewers, ete. Send your address. 


* © “Sanitas” Co. Ld., 636 West 55th St., N.Y. 





at least two- 
1K of ‘testimoniais of 


DROPS) Ei" 


Fouts. Than one ino knows ee eer Ge be be 
secured second-hand, let them communicate 
with the pastor or the presiding elder. 

* know of no Plocated than ‘our Mati 


our Method 
churehes 1 in Manchester 
Paul’s, 


and Law and Order nue are ing it hot for 
them, some claim it is “ dry” out 
there now. is a Methodist chapel 


trom St, Paul’s, is 0 
— It 5* Ne well if the older churc 


their eyes open for some mission 
— could be cultivated. But, taken asa 
ought oh any w ho bi M.-H one work. 
of any w ’ 
wee he. wehod ia fam of Manchester was 
never — —— in a more hopeful con- 
dition thant today. 


Rev. O. U. Dunning has been off for a short 
trip” to New Brunswick, accompanied by his 
daughter. 


* * last visit ——— Resid ng magi. & 
ne perance concert given you 
under the direction of the W, C, T. U. J 

he sant 8t.Church. This town is quite free 
from the rum curse. Wecould point out several 
places “ just over the line” in another town 
where no man need go thirsty very long. 


an Milburn is to preach the Academia sermon 
at Hedding on Sunday, Aug. 9, and lecture 


and Th the lith and 13th, in 

nection with the Hedding Chautauqua. 
— Lebanon indicate that $900 have 
been raised for the contem improvements 
on the mage. This will insure t a very 


desirable and comfortable home. They have 
long needed it. B. 








Maine Conference. 


Lewiston District. 


—8 — Extensive alterations and im- 
a are to be made upon the church ed- 
fice. Pews to the settees hitherto in 
use have alread in ordered. A corner tower 


, 
the o into a church. one thousand 
ve been subscribed toward the under- 
taking. Rev. W. B. Eldridge, the efficient 
eo he. the leader in eringtag desirable th 
pass. 


South Waterford has put new shingles be 
= roof of our 1 9100. OF tna repaired repaired the belfry 

an expense of > w W as 
soon as the treasury of the Church Improve- 
ment Society is replenished. 


PR gn dng bey ie at the notions in mabe 
& new and su 
— under a be church edifice at a cost of 
#50. Rn, J hundred dollars remain * the treas- 
— 
of the the amount needed 


home o pastor: a dear 
ae girl makes the home circle three instead of 
wo. 


Brunswick, — cated, papain and alterations 
have been eae u he parsonage here at a 
cost of about §1 mdding comfort and con- 
venience. JUNIOR. 


Portland District. 
.— Rev. F. R. Welch is serving this 


the scat 

cuit, Once in two weeks in the summer season 

the pastor hes his 

Ridge, a social meetiug, and then returns 

nine miles to “Nowfield te for eventing service. At 

Newfield there is some advance in attendance, 
oo in childrea’s ~ 8 A, and a col- 

ion taken for missionary debt. 


Rev. L. M. Lounsbury has * Ly a little 
needed rest, but has returned ‘ord 
and has good — y in 


Pool, an congregations 

the evening, the number sometimes being about 
125. The collection for the mission debt has 
been taken. 


Ki Ohurch took a collection for the debt 
amounting to and then the regular collec- 
tion for claim of $19, besides Su: -school and 

evening collectio 


evening ns. It the ob 
should do as well, could we 
secretaries 0 nthe carth? 


We have favorable reports o ‘ork at 
Buazton and Standish. Their tolls R ot 
missionary debt has been raised: 


Saco, — Rev. W. J. Hunter, D. D., of Montreal, 
delighted the e people , with his sermon, July 


ha 
ve recently 





cont FREE, 10 Daye Eromument Free — 


ions 
2— —V⏑⏑—⏑—⏑— , and is 
onary “dress, hug T. C. Cha row 2— 
| Bee eee * * 
the inate a The class-meeting attends a 


seer quite good here, and parsonage re- 


—** North observed De! 

Day, and cons iderably" exceeded the po re 
Rev. hall and the church 

— the way of success not difficult, but joy- 








N. E. Southern Conference. 
New Bedford District. 


Marion. — July 26, Bishop Hurst delivered an 
interesting sermon on missions, After the dis- 
course §12 was raised — $5 more than the a - 
tionment toward the great missionary debt. 
For this liberal collection much credit is due to 
fomstly, of Brookiion py! “The a Rov i. 

y n ° tor, ¥ 
Barn, is — * ith 8 








New England Conference. 


South District. 


Worcester. — The recent session of the Summer 
School of Clark University brought to our city 
many notable visitors an yy in the educa- 
tional line. Among t 
member of t. Carolina Cor ference of the 
M. EB, Church, South, and the ident of the 
Female Co lege in Columbia, 8. 0. hed 

an admirable discourse on “ The gy my of 
Jams ” before Grace Church, July 26. He isa 
Fatand of J dig evidently studious, care- 
‘ul and here were only two or three 
ities 4 —5— or utterance that would 
proclaim him not to the manner born; one was 
noteworthy — his —— of the word 
Psalm, which with was ees font ti like the popeies 
name of our National 0 Sam. Stud 
intercourse will soon ——28 inc bana 
———e —_ poate 3 sega 4 in Os 
n age, he —— BY, pecans o 
the era since t —* hat a son of the State so 
long considered the type of anti-Massachusetts 
sbould occupy a representative pulpit in the 
heart of the commonwealth, and so acc bly; 
to my mind looks like a straw indicatin 
a ch of the two view -separated ‘ot 
ethodism. Dear old Dr. Holmes tong since 
wrote in his “ Lament for Sister ars rly 
“In vain is the strife! When ite fury is 
Their fortunes must flow in one ebaane at est,” 


The most notable contribution to current 
Methodist items during the pest week was the 
lecture given by Rev. Victor Witting to the 

le R Thomas St. Church Ba ‘hursday 
night. told the story of his li 
Truly om has been a wanderer on the face of the 
earth. Born in Sweden more than sevent, 
ago, he was —* Pa porwr toa — but but 


were up he shi 
Detore the. the in mast —~ i, like the ~ an ne ot — 


forth on his round-the-world journeys. 
Tan was in 1843,and after many baa 4 cao be 
found hi himself, in 1845, bound tor New York. 
The vessel was wrecked, and it —* — * till 1847 
and on another ship, that he reached desired 
western destination. He s ily 2 on to 
Chicago, using, —* a part of the way, the famous 
Erie (for this was before the days of rail- 





be he found his wife. vying caught 
the « fever in 1850, he started with a party 





overland, and-was laid up by illness 1 ‘Balt Lake 


City. On his peers he labored on the 
mon Tem the same time resisting, the 
blandishmen vot Brigham Young who tried 


—* 
him fourteen of his (Yo (young’s) —3 Later, he 
—— ned another party and resumed his Toy 
orado. swe Tere eee Cavenees SS ti ta 
by A ed gold hunter, and he came 


back ist fora 
time; bat on visiting Ni New York. in he had 
the fortune to hear our revered J. 8. Ins 

and he became a Christian and 


the elements but he has ridden triumphantiy 
overall. At "last the coming of Hy. 3 countrymen 
to New England brought him to this part of the 
land, where he has long done excellent service, 
Today he is managing a mission in Greendale, a 
suburb of Nest pe nea and editing a Swediah 
paper devoted to our Py ee nme we ne He lost a 
rother at the battle of Gettysburg, so the bond 
that holds him to this, the land of his adoption, 
is of the wey steno | kind. A tireless worker, 
we of Central Massachusetts owe much to this 
son of the Northland.” Quis, 


— — 


The following churches report these amou 
for paying the debt on the Parent Mise 
sionary Society: Cherry Voller ie; Wollaston, 
wince $3; Italian Church, ry Boston 
ish, $8; St. Paul’s Swedish, - 
aes Swedish, $14; Gardner wedish, 
lms Swedish, * ille, 96; Dorchester ae 


Matta ; Bak 
Roxbury, #15; ee, * —X 
Church Weal — he — $27; 
Webster Egleston 
Square, #10; Oj Appleton “G Shure 9 Grace, 
ik, $7 . 
Mt. costar, 4. 7 would like a report from 
other churches that have taken the collection, 
Will the pastors who did not find it convenient 
to take the collection on July 26, take the collec- 
tion at an early date 7? *8 MANSFIELD, 





East District. 


Gloucester. — The Oape Ann Breeze ot Jul 
contains the excellent sermon delivered by 
, ‘emacs in his church in that ety, 
uly 26 





West District. 


Hampden. — Rey. W. H. Marble, of Monson, 
occupied the ro paints. July 26, in exchange with 
the pastor, Re H. Bennett. The annual ic- 
nic of the church and Sunday-school was held 
July 28, and was for all a very enjoyable outing. 
The work of the charge is in all respects moving 
along pleasantly. Recently two have arisen for 
prayers at Glendale and one at Hampden. 


Orange. — Rev. and Mrs. H. G. Buckin — 
very hospitably entertained the Ladies’ Ai 
ciety with their friends an afternoon and ro 
ing co A bountiful tea was served, and a 
social evening on the lawn was greatly enjo, 
by the young people. The annual picnic, Say 

remembered with the greatest pleasure. 
Although the day was showery, the enjoyment 
was in no way lessened thereby —* au ad that 
for which they went — “‘a good time 


Wales. — For more than fifty years the Meth- 
odists here have depended on the church bells 
which called their neighbors to worship; there- 
fore Sunday, July 12, was for them a glad day. 
for on that morning their own bell, purchased o 
the Cincinnati Bell Co., was heard for the first 
time, calling them to the sanctuary. The money 
for ppd pe or this fine-sounding bell has been 

——— by the efforts of the Sunday- 
school cbildren, through collections and enter- 
tainments. The school is under the care of 
Miss Rose Gardner, who proves herself an effi- 
—— superintendent. Rev. Geo. L. Camp, pas- 


Northampton. — This church has never had 
any financial system for current expenses. 
This year, through the urgency of the pastor, it 
was voted to pay all bills qu ly, and have no 








RANCE 


NO HOUSEKEEPER USING A 


GLENWOOD 


Will be bothered to know whether the oven 
is hot enough or too hot. The THER- 
MOMETER on the oven door tells the 
exact heat, and when the oven is just right 
to cook Meat, Bread, Cake and Pies 
perfectly. 


Sold in all inent cities and 
throughout New England. 


MADE BY WEIR STOVE COMPANY, TAUNTON, mass. 








BAILEY’S 


compound, light-spreading, Silver- 
Biated Oo Corru fated, Glass reflectors. 
t ever made 


bi "Cc URC ies, alls, eto, 







REFLECTORS 


Handsome designs for elect | 
and. oll, Catalogue and * i a ae 


BAILEY REFLECTOR CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 








LIVE GOOSE. 





handling. 


Millet’s “ Angelus” is painted in oil colors; so is your 
-. front fence. But there’s a great difference between them ! 
The difference is in the painters and their method of 


feathers. 





treated. 


Think of the chance to secure feathers of 


Our bolsters, pillows and cushions are stuffed with 


So are those you see elsewhere. But there’s § 


great difference between them. The difference is in the 
feathers themselves and in the method in which they are 


Our feathers are grown on plump, healthy, live geese; we have them thoroughly cured after 
the most approved manner, and warrant them absolutely dry and odorless. They are carefully 
separated as to color, so that you can have white, gray, mixed, or as you wish. 


this description at the same price as ordinary 


feathers. We believe the evil of low-grade feathers is so great that we will never allow a pillow, 
cushion or bolster to be sent out to bs stuffed. All such work is done only on the premises, and 
thus substitutions are impossible. 


--PAINE FURNITURE CO. 





48 CANAL ST., 


BOSTON. 
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has been voted —as much time in 
ugust as he chooses to ti a i 
ee een. tate. intioiton af aie 
D 
prsicing elder of istrict will attend 








A Good Child 
js usually healthy, and both ditions are developed by 
use of proper food, The Gall Borden Eagle Brand Oon- 
densed Milk is the best infant’s food; so easily prepared 
that improper feeding is! ble and 7. 














A New Step Forward at Chautauqua. 


ISHOP JOHN H, VINCENT has announced 
B a purpose to introduce at Chautauqua, 
during the present season, what he happily calls 
“The new education in the church,” with the 
object of promoting biographical study. He 
quotes Mrs. Humphry Ward’s use of Professor 
Jowett’s words: “We shall come in future to 
teach almost entirely by biography. We shall 
begin with the life most familiar to us — the life 
of Christ —and we shall more and more put 
before our children the examples of great per- 
sons’ lives, so that they shall have from the be- 
ginning heroes and friends in their thoughts.” 
The experiment to be made at Chautauqua will 
be confined, this summer at least, to a single 
chapter in the New Testament — a representa- 
tive chapter — historical, biographical, replete 
with fundamental doctrine, and designed, as 
few single chapters in the New Testament are, 
to afford broad views of revealed truth and stim- 
ulate faith and piety in the mind of the student. 
A little book entitled “‘ Heroes of Faith,” con- 
taining the eleventh chapter of Hebrews, being 
a study in the Greek New Testament for begin- 
ners, prepared by Burris A. Jenkins, D. B,, with 
an introduction by Professor Joseph Henry 
Thayer, will constitute the basis of this sum- 
mer’s work. It is a simple and natural guide to 
the student along this line of inquiry. 

Besides this special class-work, “ the new ed- 
ucation in the church ” will later on include a 
seminar for the exhaustive study of the higher 
forms of home study and Sun -school work, 
and will aid special classes in Biblical ex —* 
and —— Special attention will be g 
——_ -tell telling: Pi perar-Sretiee, and then ene 
versational The biographical method 
will enter into the regular oe ove 2 
Chautauqua this summer, and will be 
stimulus of spiritual life. it is within the ss 
of this new education in the church $0 yea 
the scientific study of 
critical treatment of the Bible, unite othice and 
evangelical truth, — the study of Christ as 
human and divine, familiarize the church with 
the biograp phical centres of sacred literature and 
church —— and lift up higher standards of 
Tie an ter and attainment inthe — 

——— and the home. Certain) 

a large field, with wonderful possibilities. 
Biblical biograpby contains charming stories of 
childhood, of home life, of struggles with pov- 
erty and discouragement, of ingenuity, of per- 
sistency, and of verge on biographical 
study of the Bible rinciples into concrete 
form; it arrests tent nei t illustrates and 
demonstrates; it a © the imagination; it 
= indelible p ures 4. : the walls of memory; 
and it furnishes companions to love and comfort 
our whole life through. — The Outlook. 








Business Botices. 


READ the last column on the 15th page for 
announcement of the latest publications of the 
Methodist Book Concern. 





For Over Fifty Years 
} — Sooruine SYxuP bas been used for chil- 
—— It soothes the child, — ns the gums, 
allay ah ares wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for D hoa. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium. 
Saratoga Springs, N Y. . 


For health a leasure. The tmente of a first- 
class Hotel. Elevator, electric lis, sun-parior, and 
of roo with baths, 


made on the tes ms 
\ clectricity, all baths and health aj appliances. 
New kish, Russian, and Natural —* Water 
a Dry ‘ia ar, SARATOGA waters » groquet, lawn 
splendid wheell: Open year. Send for 
illustrated circular. m 





The gain in church property was 40 per cent. in 
the East Maine Conference, 29 per cent. in the 
New England, 11 per cent. in New Hampshire, 
10 per cent. in Maine. While these Conferences 
gained 88 new churches, the Board of Church Ex- 
tension had, in the meantime, aided 100 churches 
within their territory, showing that here, as 
elsewhere, the larger part of the aggressive work 
was supplemented by aid from the Board of 
Church Extension, the other churches built 
being new churches in piace of old ones, which 
did not add at all to the statistical tables. In 
average value of church property the New Eng- 
land Conference leads. In 1883 each church was 
worth, on the average, $15,743; im 1895, $17,768. 
New England Southern Conference comes next, 
with $8,017 in 1883, and $8,558 in 1895. The entire 
group of Conferences averaged §7,648 in 1883, and 
$8,485 in 1895, being a very creditable gain in 
church property, in view of the difficulties be- 
setting the churches, and also that the estimates 
of church property were much more conserva- 
tive in 1895 than in 1883. 

tn these Conferences, as elsewhere, the aggress- 
ive work has largely been the outcome of the 
work of the Board of Church Extension. The 
annual gain of churches in the six New England 
Conferences was seven, and the annual number 
aided was over eight. It is believed, however, 
that a very much larger number of churches 
were built, but they were new structures replac- 
ing old ones, and the congregations were the 
gainers thereby. The statistics seem to show 
that the East Maine bad aid from our Board for 
more churches than were gained, and the New 
Hampshire Conference likewise, while in the 
other Conferences they received only aid for part 
of the new churches gained. 

The great loyal Conferences of the patronizing 
territory of Zion’s HERALD have helped us in 
the past with praiseworthy sacrifices. In our 
present emergency we need to have these Con- 
ferences advance their collections very largely 
in order to help us save a large number of 
churches that otherwise must be lost. The his- 
tory of the twelve years shows that in the entire 
country nearly all the aggressive work of the 
church has been through the aid received from 
our Board or aid anticipated from our Board. 
For the three years that are past we have 
done our utmost to persuade the people not to 
apply to us. We have been compelled to 
cut down the churches aided from more than 
700 to jess than 400 forthe year past, and we 
shall be compelled to discontinue almost 
all granta to churches unless the collections can 
be very largely increased. Unfortunately, we 
bave now on file grants aggregating more than 
992,000, and for the first time in our history the 
general fund was overdrawn during June and 
also during July, so that we had no money with 
which to make donations to needy churches. 

May we not appeal to the New Mngland Con- 
ferences to help us in this emergency ? 








AN OPUIM DEALER’S CONVERSION. 
Kev. J. H. Worley, Ph. D. 


MAN who was an opium dealer and also 

a soldier heard the Gospel at our chapel 

near the West gate, Foochow City, and the mes- 
sage proved sharper than a two-edged sword. 
He went home and tried to shake off the strange 
feeling, but the more he tried the more was he 
oppressed, so he returned to the source from 
which his sorrow had arisen to seek guidance 
and help. The native pastor faithfully instruct- 
ed him and pointed him to Christ, the fountain 
of all joy, and ere long his soul founa rest. His 
copversion like his conviction was thorough, 
and immediately he commenced bringing forth 
the fruits of righteousness. He began to tell his 
comrades of the wondrous salvation he had 
found and exhort them to give their hearts to 
the Saviour. His stock of opium he brought to 
the preacher for him to dispose of as he thought 
best, but the preacher kept it till Ishould come 
to the quarterly meeting. Saturday evening, be- 
fore I began the meeting, I called the man to my 
room and asked him what he wanted me to do 
with the opium, and he said I was to do what- 
ever { liked; he did not dare to sell it nor did he 
want the money it would bring. I told him the 
right way was to destroy it, and ever set our 
faces against the deadly foe. He most heartily 
assented, and on Sabbath at the close of the 
sacrament the opium was burned in front of the 











DOES NEW ENGLAND GAIN? 
Rev. W. A. Spencer, D. D. 


N the twelve years ending with 1895 the en- 
tire Methodist Episcopal Church gained 
6,500 churches and something like $38,000,000 in 
church property. Of course we would naturally 
expect this would be largely in the newer coun- 
try, and we therefore find that 5,431 churches 
have been aided by the Board of Church Exten- 
sion, and that the iarger part of the churches 
built east of the Alleghanies have been new 
in place of old ones. The six patron- 

izing Conterences of the ZION’s HERALD had, in 
1883, 925 churches, and in 1895, 1,013 churches — 
seer ot & chacebes, or at the rate of 9 per cent. 
The largest percentage of gain was in the East 
Maine Conference — 27 per cent.; the Maine, 
With 17 per cent., coming next; the New Hamp- 
with 11 per cent., coming next; and 

the New England Southern, with 9 per 
Sent. The Vermont Conference, as the reeult of 
=e territory, actually decreased 29 churches. 
In values, these Conferences gained from §7,074,- 
898 to $8,596,305, or 21 per cent. of gain, in spite 
Of the fact that the Vermont Conference lost 
by the cutting off of valuable territory. 





The man has been much persecuted by his 
comrades, but he remains firm and very patient. 
His wite testifies that a great change has come 
over him. He used to have an uncontrollable 
temper and was always quarreling and fighting, 
but now he does not even scold her nor answer 
back when people make sport of him. She said 
she wanted to go to that church and see how 
they destroyed bad tempers. 

Everywhere the psople are pressing into the 
kingdom, and the great question is: How shall 
we teach them? As fast as men are trained we 
send them out to teach and lead these poor ig- 
norant people into a fuller knowledge of Christ. 
How much we need your prayers! Now is the 
church’s great opportunity and at the same time 
her peril. We need your money to help these 
poor people for a time to support their teachers 
and preachers. In time they will be self-sup- 
porting. The sum of $25 will keep an unmar- 
ried man in the field a year. A married man 
needs more, according to the size of his family. 

To any one sending me $10 or more to help 
support preachers and pastor-teachers for these 
poor, perishing millions I will send a photo- 
graph of the person supported and a letter from 
him, written in Chinese, together with a trans- 





lation. From time to time I will also send 
reports of the work and a letter trom the 




















HERALD OALENDAB. 
Northern New England Ohautauqua 
Assembly at Fryeburg, July %8-Aug. 16 
Camp ting at West Dudley, 

Leader, Rev. L. B. Greenwood, July S1-Aug. 9 
Asbury Grove Oamp-meeting, July 31-Aug, 11 
Yarmouth COamp-meeting, Aug. 3-10 
Hedding, N. H.: 

Chautauqua Summer School, July 97-Aug. 16 

Chautauqua Assembly, Aug. 6-15 

Holiness Association, Aug. 17-83 

Camp-meeting Association, Aug, 04-29 
Ocean Grove Summer School. Ang. 614 
Richmond Oamp-meeting, Rev. 1. T. Johnson 

in charge, Aug. 7-17 
Strong Camp-meeting, Aug. 10-16 
Morrisville Camp-meeting, Aug. 10-17 
Empire Grove Camp-meeting, Aug. 13-24 
Camp-meeting at Martha’s Vineyard (Cottage 

Clty), Dr. L. B. Bates, Leader, Aug. 16-24 
Weirs Temperance Oamp-meeting, Aug. 14-16 
Weirs Camp-meeting, Aug. 17-28 
Aroostook Oamp-meeting at Littleton, Aug. 17-23 
Rockland District Camp-meeting and League 

Convention at Nobleboro, Aug. 17-22 
North Anson Camp-meeting, Aug. 17-24 
Laurel Park Camp-meeting, Aug. 17-04 
Lyndonville Camp-meeting, Aug. 17-24 
Willimantic Bible Conference at Willimantic 

Camp-ground, Aug. 18-20 
Claremont Oamp-meeting, Aug. 16-04 
Bheldon cn tt ca Aug. 19-26 

Sone Aug. 4-29 

Aug. 14-29 


‘alley Camp- meeting at Fox- 


Bucksport Dis. (Rastern Div.) Bp. League 
Convention at B. Machias p-ground, Aug. 
Loy Aug. 4 


hug. $8 
— — 


— —E at 
Bept. 29-Oct. 1 





Money Letters from July 27 to Aug. 3. 

Mre G H Alger. Mrs Dora Bond. A L Olough, G B 
Ohadwick, W M Cleveland, N M Caton, Rosa D Dodge. 
Mra O B Bdwards. W J Frost, Mary J Frost. & R 
Herrick, Mrs B F Hadley, Mrs EB P Hommenway. Mra M 
MoLaren, Mrs Z M Mansur, Mrs D © Moore, B N May- 
nard, A Mayo. M B Pratt, J H Phillips. G P Rowell & 
Oo, OC W Russell. W 0 Townsend, A L Wayland. 

ds of Bucksport Dis- 


NOTICE. — The District 8 p 
trict will meet at “ Presiding Elder's Oottage” Bast 
Machias Camp-ground, Thursday, Sept. 3, at 1 p. 
full attendance is desired. Let those who canno i. 
bly attend communicate the requests of their respective 
societies to the presiding elder at Bucksport. 
H. W. Norton, P. B. 


MARTHA'S VINEYARD CAMP-MEBTING ASSOOCIA- 
TION. — Annual Meeting will be held in Grace Ohapel, 
Cottage City, Tuesday, Aug. 18, at 1 p. m. 

L. B. Batas, Pres. 


NORWICH DISTRIOT. — The annual meeting of the 
District Stewards of Norwich District will be held at 
the Niantic Chapel, Willimantic Oamp-ground, Friday, 
Aug. %, at 1 p.m. By order of the president, G. H. 
Bates. B. D. Nuwsury, 8eo. 


OLAREMONT OAMP-MEETING.— This meeting 
opens Tuesday evening, August 18, and closes Monday 
noon, the th. As a part ef the program, Wednesday 
afternoon will be yr - to the Woman's Home and 
Foreign Missi leti They expect good 
speakers to — the people. Thursday will be given 
entirely to the Epworth League and an excellent pro- 
gram will be presented. We are not able to say who all 
the speakers will be from outside; but there will be 
good preaching, and we hope for a meeting of much 
profit to many. 























TO MY CARD OONTRIBUTORS, — I want many more 
picture cards and especially Berean Leaf Olusters. 
Papers and Lesson Leaves are of no use to me. Be sure 
and put on sufficient postage, as any deficiency must be 
paid double on delivery. 1 have not yet ascertained the 
names and addresses of all who have sent cards. Bome- 
times the name of the person, with the post-office 
address, without the name of the State, were given, so! 
could not tell where to write; and in other cases the 
name or address was s0 mutilated as to be illegible; 
hence I have not been able to fulfill my contract to write. 
Those who have sent me cards and have had no answer 
please notify me, and I will be glad to send you some 
interesting facts about China. Any others desiring to 
do something for the Master may also send me cards 
and Leaf Clusters and I will send each one a curio and 
some facts about Ohina and the Ohinese. Please send 
your names and addresses. 

Foochow, Ohina. 


OONFERENVUE COURSE OF STUDY — BXEGESIS — 
Bast Maine Conference. — Students may select one of 
the following: — 

First year — Matt. 6: 9-15; Mark 9: 38-60; Luke 19: 12-27; 
John 6; 33-4. 

Second year — Brief analysis of Galatians and one of 
the following: 2: 1-10; 4: 12-20; 6: 2-12, 

Third year — Gen. 3; Bxod. 15; 1-19; Lev. 96: 3-13; Num. 
94: 16-19; Deut. 33: 30-43. 

Fourth year — Isa. 62: 13-63: 12; 6; 60. 

Brief oral examination on Horswell,and Warren. Be 
sure to have written work im the examiner’s hands at 
least one month before Conference. Oorrespond freely. 

D. B. Dow, Examiner, 


4. H. Woxey. 








PULPIT SUPPLY. — A graduate of the Boston Univer- 
sity School of Theology, and at present a Junior in Lake 
Forest University, would like to supply for pastors who 
are away on their vacation. Address, Hunry O. MiLv- 
In@TON, 10 Horton Ave., Meriden, Ot. 














( NEW 
LX BooKs'S== 


W. 8. B. Metthoweona Em *88 . Price, yd 


Most complete work of its kind, at nt the ee. 





Young fotks’ Musical History Club—D: H. 
Rowe, A obey L instructive Tithe boot book, in 
story form 
1. C, Case and J. BR. Murray. 


—— 
4 t collection of d standard i 
songs hee i di Prayer Mootings and sabbath 


* Price 











ont ld. A * wal f —— 

eid, . ° 

Wane ita lee ae ee — Ae 
Two fine series of 


Series. 

Model Music Series. music books * use 
in Public Schools, Complete descriptive cirou- 
lars sent on application. 


Palmer, Price, $1.00, + Mtr toe 


flag—A Patriotic Cantata, 80 cts. 
Star of Light—A cantata for special occa- 
sions. 40 cts. *9 
These are the cantatas finished by the la- 
mente ted Dr. Geo, F, Root, Just prior t to Ris death, 


E JOUN CHURCH COMPANY. 
Cincinnati. New York. Chicago. 











AND NOW ANOTHER ag 


WE HAVE 


OF THOSE SPLENDID LITTLE 80NG- 
BOOKS, WHIOH EVERY ONE LIKED: 


SONGS OF THE SOUL 


ee N0. — 
By JAMES M. BLACK, 


The phenomenal popularity of Songs of the Soul 
has confirmed our belief that people want a book not 
too large; a book made up from cover to cover of sefec- 
tions which will sing; a book so cheap that when they 
have sung it through, and worn it out, they can afford to 
lay itaside and getanother. We have, therefore, Just 
fasued SONGS OF THE SOUL, No, 2. It contains 
Just one hundred selections, Not a bit of padding. 


Every page will sing. You only pay for what you 
can use, and get it cheap, too. 


BOARDS — Cloth Backs : 

Single copy, postpaid, 16 cents. 

Per hundred, express not prepaid, $12. 
PAPER: 

Single copy, postpaid, 10 cents, 

Per hundred, express not prepaid, $8. 


CURTS & JENNINGS, Publishers, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For sale by OHAS. R. MAGEE. 





ee POT GROWN ee 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Fine stock. Prices reasonable. Send 
for catalogue before ordering elsewhere 


C. 8. PRATT, Reading, Mass. 





DO YOU WANT TO SELL A 
Westorm Mortgage 


sett or Western Land—svold foreclosure — Par 
geod money after bad—get p gest Ba investment 

= State sract rao cna jon —— Lamy 
— Randied by the pre agement ofthis : 


W present 
— 





THE BOSTON REALTY, INDEMNITY AND TRUST BT 00. 
Bend for vwe Bond Lis. le Building, Boston, 





ae 





shuvevLiGHT 
Fatt thew. ot ol ee tment 
—— eg 


rk of light and estimate free 
t be deceived by cheap imita- 


Established 1857. 
BS 
= 
= 
= 
== 
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ane. * 
651 Pearl 5.82" a York. 


BAY VIEW HOUSE, 


FERRY BEACH, 
Saco, Maine. 


The Coast of Maine has become noted as the 
great resort in summer for those seeking pure 
alr and ozone breezes to recuperate their ex- 
hausted energies. With its long stretches of 
hard, sandy beach, its bold bluffs of rocks mak- 
ing into the sea, ite inlets and cosy nooks 
woodlands and green fields, it is justly termed 
the “Garden of Eden” by all tourists and 
pleasure seekers. 

In one of these pleasant, cozy nooks is located 
oe Bay View Hoves, whic —4 been @ pop- 

ular resort for the last fifteen years 

Surrounded by a grove of pine trees, by a large 
and well-kept lawn, with lovely walks and 
drives, and cultivated and wild flowers in pro- 
fusion, it is indeed a “ Paradise ” to those seek - 
ing a quiet,restful place for the summer, 

It is located within three hundred feet of high 
water mark, making a speane feature by unit- 
ing the velvet one of the lawns with the white 





The cuisine of a BAY ViEw is peut at a high 
standard of excellence, only the best materials 
totes used, and properly prepared by first-class 


BAY VIEW is only a ten-minute ride from Old 
cpanecte With every tanta on the Meiten & 
connects w mn on t & 
Maine R. &., trom Vortland and the Canadis, 
— —* Boston and all western points. Ob- 

are run on the Orchard Beach 
R. LE which oh skirte the shore of Saco —*— 
by by giving «| beautiful view. “ To see it is to ap- 


The Bay View porter is at Old Orchard on 
the arrival of every train from Boston and Port- 
land on the Boston & Maine R. K., co mas, all 

— yp et 
gage, ve patrons o responsi- 
bility and trouble 

Check all baggage to Old Orchard Beach. 

The I dl has been — * same 

lor ten post and will con- 
Gaecthocsmein the ictus 


Address, Old Orchard, Me. 


E. MANSON & SON, 


Proprietors and Owners. 


Saar 


——————————— 
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Our Book Table. 


: 

“loca lariat 

New York: Baton & Maibe. Price, $3. * 

“Stadies in Theology” is Foster’s 
life-work —the outcome, as he says, ‘of fifty 
years of earnest endeavor to master theological 
science.” ‘The subjects discussed,” he contin- 
ues, “‘are the most difficult and obscure in the- 
ological science, as they are also the most funda- 
mental.” The present volume is introductory, 
and deals with the principles of reason and nat- 
ural faith which underlie all theology. After 
noticing the aim, scope and method of the 
treatise in hand, he defines and considers in a 
genera) way truth, eepecially as related to the- 
ology. He shows the difference between idea 
and concept,and the nature of knowledge as 
distinguished from belief. He closes with a 
discussion of the conditions of knowledge and 
of belief. The author is clear in his analysis, 
forcible in his way of putting truth, and full in 
his treatment of the subjects in hand. The se- 
ries is not yet completed, but this introdactory 
volame may be profitably studied apart from the 
main theological system built on its principles. 


J i, By Mark Twain. New Vork: 
Uifecper's Brothers. “Priee, $1.15, 


We heve here another instalment of the new 
library edition of the author’s works, in course 
of issue by Barper & Brothers from new electro- 
type piates and with illustrations. Mr. Clemens 
began lifeas a “cub” pilot on the great river, 
and in this book he describes the age of steam- 
boats when passengers as well as freight kept to 
the river. He was # sharp observer and fur- 
nishes a most graphic picture «’ a by-gone pe- 
riod. The steamboat era is followed by that of 
the Civil War. He traces the movement of the 
army and tells of the history and traditions of 
cities on the banks of the stream. The chapters 
are not only racy and humorous, they form an 
important contribution to the history of our 
country. 

Oynest Momeriog, cy, Rev. —— Vansant. New 

As the study of human life, biography ts al- 
ways entertaining and instructive, It reveals 
characteristics of the race to which we our- 
selves belong. The earthly career of no individ- 
ual, however insignificant, is without instruction 
for the curious inquirer, and an intelligent and 
conscientious man cannot open his own life-rec- 
ord without interest to the reader. In this little 
volume Mr. Vansant,an honored member of the 
Newark Conference, bas given his experience 
and observations through a half-century of 
ministerial service. He begins with an account 
ot his family, which came from Holland to 
America, and follows on through his childhood, 
youth, education and conversion. He then 
opens the record of his long and fruitful minis- 
try in the several charges he was called to fill. 
Besides the incidents in his own lite the author 
gives very pleasant memories of groups of men 
in the Newark and New Jersey Conferences. 
They are men who fought well and have passed 
to their reward. The sketches are all brief, but 
often shed a fresh light on the characters of 
men whose names are familiar through the 
church, Gen. James F. Rusling contributes a 
brie? and appreciative introduction. 

In, Hie Wootstepe, 2 Vries Ww caee 

We have here a record of travel toand in the 
Holy Land, with an attempt to trace the course 
ot the Lord’s journeyings in chronological or- 
der trom His birth to His ascension. To aid his 
design the author uses sketch maps and illus- 
trations. The book is well adapted to the tastes 
of the young, and may be profitably used in 
private or in classes. 
sinaton, Price, 

40 cents. 

The book of Acts is a history of the apostolic 
church under the conduct of Peter and Paul 
and is extremely precious. This little volume 
is a key to unlock its treasures. The twelve 
lessons of the book open in order the contents 
of the Acts. Without extended exposition, it 
tells the student how to become master of its 
material. 

"poms erat Beparde Pris, Mi paper Beckie. 

Dr. Greene, the author of the above-named 

volume, is a successful and honored physician 
ot Boston. He has practiced medicine for more 
than half a century; and now, on the verge of 
eighty, he turns back to review the fields of 
knowledge over which he has passed and to “ il- 
lustrate man’s real relation, physically, politic- 
ally, socially and religiously, to the universe of 
God, with practical suggestions upon the origin 
and prevention of sickness, suffering and pre- 
mature death.” The book records in a method- 
ical way the results of his experience and 
observation during an exterded practice. The 
book has great variety. Though the main part 
relates to health and disease, he has thoughts 
on government, education and religion. 


Miitip eS Bomar. ‘Price, qu cage New York: 


patibility, The husband in «turn of insanity 
committed suicide. There are passages in con- 
nection with these characters which are master 


strokes of the artist. 

"arzet, Mp ieraae B Socks, aD Boston Thee 

“Blind Leaders” is a unique book, contein- 

ing ® curious story told with @ good deal of 

ingenuity and spirit, It is really a study of the 
en 


i 
: 
ĩ 


discovery of his talent and the awakening of his 
ambition and his struggles to lift himself to the 
active spheres of life. The bar would seem to 
be out of bis reach, but nothing is impossible to 
a soul intent on gaining ite end. The characters 
developed by the way have an interest of their 
own. The style of the book is natural; easy and 
readable. 
The Master Crafteaman. A Novel. By Sir Walter 
Besant. New York: Frederick A, Stokes Company. 
Price, $1.50. 
Sir Walter isa master in the art of fiction. 
Though the present story is not his greatest, we 
are bound to say it is one of the most readable. 
The flow of the narrative, with ite easy grace 
and natural unfolding of the plot, charms the 
reader from the beginning and induces him to 
continue on to the end of the story. The 
careers of two main characters are traced, and 
the interest of the book 1s found largely in the 
contrasts developed between them. ‘I'hey are 
cousins, and change places in social life. One 
ig a mechanic, and the other finds his place in 
fashionable clubs and high life in the West End 
of London. The contrasts of life and their sig- 
nificance are the lessons well brought out in the 
story. 
Masogharst A Story of the Old World and the aptini 
$1.50, ; 


. Bddy, D.D. Philadelphia: Am n Ba 
Publication Society, 1632 Chestnut Street. 


Saxenburst was the home of a Puritan family 
in Kent County, England, some members of 
which, in the great Puritan emigration, came to 
New England, touching at Salem with Roger 
Williams. Donald and Belle Duncan, the chiet 
characters, are naturally developed, and in the 
unfolding of the story the author is able to 
give the condition of things in England and at 
the same time to portray the social and re- 
ligious life in the early colonies at Salem and 
Massachusetts Bay. The story follows the 
trend of history, being in most parte extremely 
realistic, The author is an easy writer and en- 
deavors in his book to bring out the principles 
which underlie our American civilization. 
"York: Wrederick A: Siskes Company, NOW 

This story is wild and strange. The author 
deals with the impossible, lying close along the 
line of the historic, His method reminds us of 

‘a way of finding King Solomon’s 
mines. The heroine after many adventures dis- 
covers a cave in which was the statue of Lot’s 
wite turned to stone, This is the core and cul- 
mination of the plot, which is worked out with 
a good deal of ingenuity and vast improbability. 


lagazines. 


—— The Nineteenth Century tor July contains 
the following able and attractive table of con- 
tents: ‘‘ Russia, Persia, and England,” Sir Lepel 
Griffin, K, ©. 8. 1.; “A Warning to Imperial- 
iste,” Mrs. Lecky; “Commercial Union of the 
Empire,” Bir Frederick Young, K. 0. M. G.; 
“Reformation and Reunion,” George W. B. 
Russell; ‘“‘ From the Emperor of Obina to King 
George III.,” translated by E. H. Parker; ‘The 
Bab and Babism,” J. D. Rees, 0.1. E.; “ Walter 
von der Vogelweide, the Minnesinger;” Walter 
Alison Phillips; “The Matriarchal Family 
System,” Professor Edward B. Tylor; “The 
Woman Movement in Germany,” Hon. Mrs. 
Bertrand Russell; “ Alvar Nunez,” R. B. Cun- 
ninghame Graham; “‘ The Story of the Manito- 
ba Rehools Question,” T. O. Down; “The Music 
Halls,” Frederick Wedmore; “Are Manners 
Disappearing from Great Britain?’ Earl of 
Meath; “New Letters ef Edward Gibbon,” 
Rowland EB. Prothero; “The Federation Move- 
ment in Australasia,” Sir Edward Braddon, 
K. 0. M. G. (Premier of Tasmania). (Leonard 
Scott Publication Company: 112 Wall Street, 
New York.) 

—— The Westminster Review tor July opens 
with an article on “ Gladstone's Letter” to the 
Pope, by Rev. Walter Lioyd. The ‘letter is of 
interest only tothe High Church wing in the 
English Church. The symposium is a study of 
the “ Present Situation of Sunday Opening.” 
“The Bible in Spain ” discloses the condition of 
that priest-ridden country. The straggle to 
secure toleration for the circulation of the 








Christian charter bas been long-continued and 
severe. H. G. Keene hasa few fresh words on 
the new edition of Sir John Mandeville’s 
“Travels.” ‘ The Religious Education of Chil- 
dren,” “ Remarks on Banks,” “The Voluntary 
School Problem,” “The Signs of the Times,” 
and “ The Preliminaries of Faith,” are among 
the other titles. The articles in this Review are 
always able and touch a great variety of sub- 
jects, and the writers have the courage of their 
convictions. (Leonard Scott Publication Com- 
pany: 112 Wall 8t., New Yorx.) 


—— The Fortnightly Review tor July contains 
eleven contributed and valuable articles. A 
striking feature in the number is the paper by 
Olive Schreiner entitled, “Stray Thoughts on 
South Africa.” The writer has lived in that 
strange country, and knows it. ‘The article 
shows an intimate ana wide knowledge of the 
land and the people — the old native tribes and 
the Boers. The author opens the whole situa- 
tion in the southern end of the continent as 
hardly any other has done. “Oharilaos Tri- 
koupes,” the Greek patriot and statesman, who 
recently died, is characterized by James D. 
Bourchier. The eminent Greek waa never pop- 
ular with the mass, but he knew the needs of 
his country and was true to her greater inter- 
ests. Max Miiller writes of ‘ Coincidences; ” 
W. B. Bear of “ The Muddle of Irish Land Ten- 
are;” F. H. Hardy of “The Silver Question,” 
in America; H. D. Traill of “The Analytical 
Humorist;” and A. D. Vandam of “A Chat 
about Jules Simon.” (Leonard Scott Publica- 
tion Company: 112 Wall S8t., New York.) 


—— The Methodist Review (South) for July- 
August opens with an able article on “ The 
Problem of Divine Foreknowledge,” by our 
own Prot. H, 0, Sheldon, of Boston University. 
He is at home on this abstruse theme as in his- 
toric theology. Rev. W. Harrison, of New 
Brunswick, rehearses the story of “ Oxford 
High Anglicanism,” being a review of Dr. 
Rigg’s book on the subject. Dr. J. 8, Bassett 
considers Tho Culture Problem in Southern 
Towns.” Prot. H. H. Stone favors better roads 
in the South. Prof. J. F. Crowell has a val- 
uable artisle on “The Position of the Church 
in France.” Prof. E. W. Bowen has a fresh 
contribution on “ Virgil’s Pre-eminence among 
the Obristian Fathers and in the Mediwval 
Church,” The editor concludes his admirable 
discussion on the * Itinerancy ” in the economy 
of Methodism. Every one of the ten articles of 
the number is excellent. (Barbee & Smith: 
Nashville.) 


—— The special features in Frank Leslie’s 
Popular Monthly tor August are articles on 
“Oube’s Struggle,” “Lee at Gettysburg,” 
“ Christian Endeavor,” and “ Making a Presi- 
dent.” The last details the stages in the process 
of electing a President, with various incidents 
in convention experience. The article on “ An- 
archism ” has an interest just now, and that on 
“‘ Montenegro” contains a fine description of 
the country, set off with several illustrations. 
The number is more than usually full of excel- 
lent matter. (Frank Leslie: 42-44 Bond 8t., 
New York.) 


——Donahoe's tor July contains much that is 
suited for summer reading, with articles of a 
more solid nature. ‘Coronation Day at the 
Vatican ” is the leading paper. Other articles 
are: ‘Recent Legislation and Individual 
Rights,” ‘Augustin Daly and the American 
Stage,” “ Celtic Art in Modern Ornamentation,”’ 
“Mary Stuart, A Saint?’ The Violin’s Story,” 
A Hundred Years of Robert Burns,” “ Trinity 
College,” “The Fan in Church History.” 
(Donahoe’s Magazine Company: 611 Washing- 
ton 8t., Boston.) 

——The Land of Sunshine tor July is one of 
the most interesting numbers yst issued by this 
representative magazine of Ualifornia and the 
Southwest. Richly illustrated articles on Mt. 
Whitney, by Howard Longley; the Gold Placers 
of Los Angeles,” by J. M.Guinn; the remark- 
able silversmithing of two Southwestern Indian 
tribes, by Charles F. Lummis; and the always 
picturesque and vigorous editorial departments, 
are among the chief attractions. The summer 
outing pleasures of Southern California, the 
Chautauqua Assembly, mining in the Southwest, 
etc., are also handsomely portrayed. (Land of 
Sunshine Publishing Co.: Los Angeles.) 

——Inthe July number of St. Nicholas there 
is much that breathes a patriotic spirit, The 
opening story is “Maurice and His Father,” 
a romance of the American Revolution, by Sara 
King Wiley. “Toby Hinkle, Patriot,” by 
Pauline Wesley, is an account of a crippled boy 
who makes a fine new flag for the New England 
village in which he lives and wins a pleasant 
reward. “A Word for the Old Fourths” is a 
plea in verse by Charles Henry Webb. H. L. 
Bridwell, in a couple of sketches, shows in a 
way to impress the memory “‘ What the Stripes 
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Mean,” and “What the Stars Mean,” in 
the American flag. Most appropriate to the 
season is a paper by Lt. John M. Ellicott, 
U. 8 N., on “Gunpowder.” “A Story ot 
Admiral Farragut,” by Charles H. Bodder, is an 
incident of the assault on Port Hudson. Even 
the prize puzzle which is printed in the number 
takes on a patriotic spirit. {t is an account of a 
‘Boston Tea-Party,” and will send the readers 
of St. Nicholas to their American histories to 
learn the names of the distinguished guests, 
Charles Frederick Holder gives an account of 
** Owney’s’ Trip Around the World.” Charles 
Thaxter Hill, in “A School for Firemen,” 
describes the severe training which the mem- 
bers of the New York Fire Department must 
undergo before they are assigned to their regular 
duties, instalments of the serials and verses and 
jingles make up the rest of the number. (Cent- 
ury Co.: New York.) 
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It is a powder made from the most nour- 
ishing elements of meat, prepared for the 
nutriment and stimulus of weak systems, 
May be taken dry, or in milk, water, etc. 

At druggists, in 2 o2., %, Mand 1 1b. tins. 
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Cure 
That 
Cough 


or Colds of any kind, Bronchial Trou- 
bles, Sore Throats, Asthma, or any Lung 
Disease, there is nothing equal to 


ADAMSON’S 


BOTANIC 
Cough Balsam. 


It brings relief with the first dose. 
Soothes irritation, heals the-lungs and 
throat, and in a few days effects a perfect 


cure. It has been 30 years in existence, 
and once used is always keptin reach. 


10,000 TESTIMONIALS. 


$6,000 Reward fora single one not genuine 
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MENEELY BELL COMPANY 
Ouwwron H. Maysniy, General Manager, 
(Troy, Ny¥ , & New York City, 
Manafacture.Relle of Superior Quality. 








Foundry Established in 179 by Paut Ruvrns. 


BELL and CHIMES 


of Copper and Tip 
BLAKE BELL CO. 
CHURCH REMODELINC. 
THom4s W. SILLOWAY, 


Boston, |Mass. 
Church Architect, 10 Park Square, Boston. 
Mr. Silloway’s long practice in building or remodel- 
ng over 400 church edifices enables him to save and 
utilize all the valuable parts, and for a comparatively 
small outlay produce a building preferable to a new one 
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Of any desired pattern made to order. 
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OPEN-AIR PREACHING. 


N our last issue our Oxford correspondent 
gave a vivid and very interesting account 
of a remarkable incident at commemoration 
this year. The ancient custom of preaching in 
the open sir from a stone pulpit in a quadrangle 
of Magdalen College was revived after a long in- 
terval of one hundred and thirty years. In the 
crowded quadrangle rat or stood the vice-chan- 
cellor, the proctors, the heads of houses, gradu- 
ates, undergraduates, and many visitors of both 
sexes. The preacher, Rev. G. O. Lang, Dean of 
Divinity of Magdalen College, began by ex- 
plaining that the custom of preeching the 
commemoration sermon in the open air from 
that pulpit had been discontinued in 1766 on the 
ground that if continued it would encourage 
the “ field preaching ”’ which was a marked 
characteristic of the rise of Methodism. In 1768 
George Whitefield wrote to the vice-chancellor 
and the University authorities to expostulate 
their conduct. The Dean took as his 
text Matt. 3: 7-10,and warmly denounced “ the 
Pharisees,’’ whose intolerant conventional piety 
and half-heartedness had sospended open-air 
preaching in that pulpit for more than a hun- 
dred years. Theservice and the sermon were 
striking illustrations of the revival of earnest 
Christianity in the Anglican Ohurch. One hun- 
dred and thirty yearsago the Church of Eng- 
land utterly neglected open-air preaching, and, 
in order to diacourage it among the Methodists, 
suspended the ancient habit of preaching the 
commemoration sermon in the open air. Now 
the Anglican Church, even at the ancient Uni- 
versity of Oxford, gives her emphatic benedic- 
tion to open-air preaching, and publicly repents 
of her conduct one hundred and thirty years 


ago. 

Is open-air preaching, or, as Wesley called it, 
“ field preaching,” as characteristic of modern 
Methodism as of the early Methodism to which 
Mr. Lang referred? Have not many of our own 
churches fallen into a condition of apathy and 
of dislike in relation to this ancient Christian 
practice which would justly expose them to the 
condemnation of the open-air preacher to whom 
Oxtord has just listened? Are there not a great 
many of our churches and circuits from which 
open-air preaching has entirely disappeared, 
and even where it still exists, is it not left main- 
ly to young, devout, but inexperienced per- 
sons? How many of our 2,000 ministers and 
17,000 local preachers preach in the open air as 
regularly and habitually as Wesley and the 
early Methodists preached in the openair? Is 
there less occasion for it nowthanthen? Are 
there not more persons ip theopenair? The 
immense majority of the people of this country 
go to no place of worship, and there are today 
far more Englishmen outside all Christian com- 
munions than when John Wesley organized his 
great missionary tours. 

We are afraid that the sermon preached in the, 
quadrangle of Magdalen College has a painful 
application to us as well as to the Church of 
England during the last century. Wesley pre- 
dicted that Methodism would decline as soon as 
it gave up open-air preaching. Now that the 
vice chancellor and all the heads of houses of 
the University of Oxford have solemnly and 
deliberately attended an open-air service, is it 
not time for Wesleyan Methodism to revive the 
form of preaching to which we owe our exist- 
ence? Why should not the Methodist Confer- 
ence imitate the example of the University of 
Oxford and sttend a great open-air service at 
which an official sermon might be preached 
before the President and the Conference in sol- 
emn session assembled ? Of course a great serv- 
ioe of that kind could not be extemporized, but 
it might very legitimately become a part of the 
Conference plan. It would be an immense en- 
couragement to open-air workers. The Local 
Preachers’ Meeting of the Blenheim Street Mis- 
sion, Newcastle-on-Tyne, has suggested that a 
week should be set apart during the summer 
months for a simultaneous open-air mission 
throughout the whole of Great Britain. We are 
much in favor of great, simultaneous, national 
efforts. Spiritual undertakings on a colossal 
scale excite attention, create enthusiasm, and 
lead to efforts that would never be made ina 

fragmentary way and on a small scale. We 

heartily endorse the spirit and principle of the 
Newcastle suggestion. In last week’s issue of 
Joyful News the lay-agent of the Blenheim 
Street Mission, who proposed the resolution at 
their Local Preachers’ Meeting, contributes a 
striking article, based on his own experience, of 
the happy results that follow open-air work. 

In addition to a solemn Conference service and 

“simultaneous open-air mission, every circuit 

should promote open-air work to the utmost. 

It would be a great advantage to appoint an 

open-air day in connection with every chapel in 

the land. A brief morning service might be 
held for the benefit of those who are physically 

incapable of attending even a short service on a 

fine day in the open air; but for the rest of the 

day the entire congregation should be encour- 

‘ged for one Sunday in the year to assist, at 

least by their presence, in an open-air demon- 

stration on behalf of Christianity. The minis- 
ters themselves should conduct the service, and 
the musical arrangements, undertaken by the 

Organist and choir, should be as perfect as pos- 

sible in their simplicity and effectiveness. it 

Would in almost every case be possible to obtain 

§ fleld or some open space where services might 

held all day long without inconveniencing 
the public. 

» Should not open-air services be sys- 

y arranged and printed on every local 


do ministers and local preachers more good than 
to be compelled from time to time to preach in 
the open air. It would bea most effective anti- 
dote to the deplorable and suicidal! practice of 
reading sermons on ordinary occasions, and it 
would compel preachers to grip and interest 
their audience. We have always been at a loas 
to understand why the twelve hundred local 
preachers in London who are always, not un- 
naturally, complaining of want of work, do not 
realize that there are at least three millions of 
Londoners outside all churches, who could fur- 
nish them with plenty of the most delightful 
and Christlike work. In our great parks, espe- 
cially, there are vast multitudes of people. 
Atbeists, agnostics, communists, socialists, and 
all sorts of eccentric individuals, are found in- 
cessantly audiences in the open air, 
and nothing is easier than to obtain a large au- 
dience in this way. Why do not our local 
preachers organize and conduct services in the 
parks and elsewhere on a gigantic scale? Mr. 
John Burns owes his remarkable position in 
Parliament and in the country te the courage, 
energy, and skill with which he has made his 
mark as an open-air preacher of socialism. 
Cannot we do for Jesus Christ and the Obris- 
tian religion what Mr. John Burns has dove so 
‘enthusiastically for his political creed ? 

Our Lord and His aposties were all open-air 
preachers; so were the pioneers of Protestant- 
ism and of the Methodist revival. Every great 
religious movement that has touched the mass 
of the people, down to the Salvation Army in 
the present day, has always laid the foundation 
of its success in open-air preaching. If Meth- 
odism, following the example of the University 
of Oxford, were to revive the practice of open- 
air preaching, which was the Divine instrument 
of its early success, we should never report a 
decrease. — Methodist Times (London). 








Wise Political Counsel. 


E are about to enter upon a warm, excit- 
ing and prolonged political campaign. 
Important interests enter into it. New policies 
are being advocated. Party alignments hereto- 
fore antagonistic are being formed. Men who 
have been hand in hand in the same political 
orgsnization will now part company. The con- 
tentions will be sharpand marked, Under these 
circumstances it becomes the Christian to keep 
cool and to possess his soul in patience. He 
should remember that God rules. Heshould con- 
trol bis words and his spirit. He should see that 
political differences are kept out of the church. 
He should concede to his brother the right of 
private judgment. All cannot see alike in pol- 
itics any more than in religion. We are, then, 
to have charity one for the other, and to bear 
and forbear. Wspecially should those who shall 
take an active part in the campaign not forget 
their Christian character. Too often does it 
happen that persons prominent in a church lose, 
during a heated and critical political contest, 
their judgment, and forget to take counsel daily 
of God, and so often say and do things which 
cannot stand the test of calm and judicious ex- 
amination. It is well for all to look the condi- 
tions squarely in the face, and seek heavenly di · 
rection and divine grace, so that both religion 
and patriotism shall be honored and maintained 
in our efforts to maintain the policies and 
principles which we advocate and promote by 
speech and act. — Presbyterian. 








Work Among Colored Girls in the South. 


TALKED yesterday with Mrs. B, 0. Hobson, 
of Washington, D. O. about her work 
among the Southern Negroes, in domestic econ- 
omy, and what she terms “ applied morality,” 
“ Their eagerness for knowledge is remarkable,” 
said she. “ We reach them chiefly through our 
mothers’ meetings, teaching them to sew, knit, 
keep house neatly, and, above all,to value and 
strive after a better life. The colored female 
teachers through Georgia and South Caro- 
lina,” she continued, “are allowed by 
the State from $40 to §05 as ao salary 
for three months, but neither school- 
house nor books are furnished them. Yet 
many young colored women secure both through 
their own exertion, and their schools are often 
filled for eight months instead of three. I 
visited a bog Men of this sort eg 
an op 
school was held "in van old ~ 9 poura of 
window or ap board o: 
trustees — of one withered N 
did what he could to hel — 3* 
—— thrived.” — 0 Assembly ‘Here 








For Indigestion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
Dr. L. D. Brzser, Phillt; igentlon, J, says: “It is 


excellent remedy for = and when dilu 
with water, a pleasant be 








STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS, 
Entrance examination aeeater Patt: 8, 1896. 
For Circulars address MISS HYDE, 
Principal. 
— [HE musical a means 
much to the earnest student. Arith- 
metic one hour, music the second and gram- 


mar the next, does not make the musician. 
Send to.Frank W. Hale, business manager, 


New England 
Conservatory music 


, at Boston, Mass., for prospectus, giving full 








Preachers’ plan in the country ? Nothing would 


details. We send it free, of course. 


Educational. 


Drew Theological Seminary. 
mone 1%. For information address 
HENRY A. BUTTZ, Madison, N. J. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW W SCHOOL 


New Hall, Ash 
Opens Oct. 7. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Theolo 


sonmeget free eareraS ee in the 
tops opens bent boston, Maas. 


East Greenwich ‘Keademy. 
Seca heat aad ‘electric Night. Madowed, twelve 
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TAUNTON BUSINESS COLLECE 
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School of Shorthand. 
Fall *— begins Sept.1. Number of Students 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


GEO. W. LIVSEY, m——— 
Taunton, Masa. 


East Maine Seminary. 
Bucksport, Maine. 
Bev: A. F. Chase, Ph. D., Principal. 


Fall Term opens August 24. 
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(Incorporated. 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., 
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agencies for 100-page 

ence with employers we fovic * 
sent to teachers on applica’ 
mbers of schoo! officers from all —58 


Large nu 
th incladt cent, of the 
Public — ot Now Tingian land, have 
applied to us for 

We have filled positions at salaries aggregating more 


$6,000,000.00. 
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Mothodist Book Concern 


Eaton & Mains, Agents. 


Now Ready. 


Methodist Hymnal 


with Tunes. 


CHEAP EDITION 


In accordance with the instructions of the Gener: 4 
al Conference, we shall issue a Popular Bdi- 
tion of the Wymnal with tunes. It will be un- ‘ 
abridged and printed on fine calendered paper, ¢ 
bound in boards with cloth back and sold in § 
lota of 3% or more copies at 80 cents each. 


one eee ee ee ee 


‘ 
We shall also reduce the price of the Choir Bdition 4 
tvo from 84 cents net to 70 cents net, in iota of 
2% or more copies. 


» At these prices every church should use the d 
4 Standard Hymnal. 


Now Eagind Dap, 


—“ «see eee eee 


*. 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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MassacnusetTs, Auburndale (ten miles from Boston), 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school conaidera- 
tion of the following pointe in its methods ; — 

1. Ite special care of health. 

Resident Nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 
abundant food in good variety and well cooked ; early and 
long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr, Sargent, 
of Harvard; bowling alley and swimming-bath; no reg- 
ular or foreknown examinations, eto. 

%. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boaton proximity both necessitates and belps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many spectaliates; 
with one hundred aod twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty, 
Four years’ course; is some things equal to collere work ; 
in others, planned rather for home and womanly Wife, Two 
atudies required, and two to be chosen from a Hat of 
eight or ten electives. One preparatory year. Special 
students admitted if eighteen years or over, or gradu- 
ates of High Bchools, 

8. Ite home-like air and character, 

Training In self-government; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, ete.; comforts 
not atinted. 

4. Ite handiwork and other unusual departments, 

Pioneer schoo! in salentifie teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
Naery, Dreas-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, $600. For tlluatrated 
catalogue address (mentioning Zion's Hunaip) 0, 0, 





Braepon, Principal. 
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ACADEMY GYMNASIUM. 


Ys: For both young men and women. Advanced advantages also in Classics, Art, Music, 
Commercial and English Studies. Fall term opens Sept. 16, 1896. For catalogue write 


Rev. WM. R. NEWHALL, Wilbraham, Mass. 








Chauncy-Hall and Berkeley 


SCHOOLS 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley Sts., Boston, 





Tae consolidation of Chauncy-Haljl, the 
dest Boston Private School, with the 
—— School is the union of two 

mg forces, forming an inetitution of the 
highest o ~~ fi to be known hereafter by 


—— Preparation for Colleges and 
| Grammar and 
classes Special 


Opens Sept. 21. Send for '96 Catalogues. 
TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR, 














New Hampshire Confer- 
ence Seminary and 
Female Coilege. 


— Bist year. — 
Fall term opens Tucsday, Sept. 8, 1896. 


4 tn Beitace, Ar oa Arh ee — 


— situation among ion. among the ils of 


of the 
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Bar Send sor @ Catalogue to the President, 
Geo. L. PLIMPTON, President: 





Tliton, N. H. 


SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND 
CHRISTIAN WORK. 


B. Y¥. W. ©, A., Boston, Masa, 

The department of Domestic Science and Arts aime to 
give thorough and practical instruction in all that per- 
tainsto general h hold The depart- 
ment of Ohristian Work aims to p prepare young women 
for any position where trained Ubristian service is need- 
ed. Tuition and board two hundred dollars a year. Reg- 
ular cou'se two years. Special course one year. Teach- 
ers supplied in Cooking and Sewing; matrons and 
housekeepers. Trained workers for Ohristian Associa. 
tions; City Missionaries and Bible Readers. Ninth year. 
Address, for circulars, Miss L. L, @amRMan, Principal 
(formerly Principal D. L. Moody's Training School), 
52 Berkeley 8t., Boston, Masa. 


ZION’S HERALD. 


Per Year, Postage Prepaid, 
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Review of the Week. 


Tuesday, July 28. 
— Negroes to build a cotton mill In Concord, 
N.C. 








—Over $6,000,000 of sugar bounty claims au- 
dited; the appropriation is only $5,000,000. 

— Reported defeat of the Cuban force under 
Gen, Calixto Garcia. 

— The Cleveland strike ends; the company 
practically accepts the strikers’ terms. 

— Harland & Wolff’s ship-building plant in 
Belfast, Ireland, where many of the largest 
transatlantic steamers were built, destroyed by 
fire; loss estimated at $1,250,000. 

—William Henry Smith, formerly general 
manager jot the Associated Press, dies at Lake 
Forest, Ill. 


Wednesday, July 29. 

— Dr. Jameson sentenced to fifteen months in 
prison, and other leaders to shorter terms. 

— Twenty-three lives lost byjthe recent floods 
in western Pennsylvania. 

— Gen Weyler offers large rewards to captains 
of vessels who capture filibustering vessels. 

— The volcano of Kilauea renews its activity. 


Thursday, July 30, 


— Forty convicts at the Leavenworth peniten- 
tiary make a break for liberty; some shot, the 
rest captured. 

— Speaker Reed leads off in a speech for sound 
money, at Alfred, Me. 

—The German gunboat “Iitis” goes down 
in a typhoon off the China coast; 75 lost. 

— The Irish Land bill gets through the Com- 
mons and goes to the Lords. 

— Death, at Deer Park, Md., of Robert Garrett, 
ex-president of the Baltimore & Ohio road. 

— Serfous damage done by floods and light- 
ning in Indiana, 


Friday, July 31. 


— Frighttul collision of express and excursion 
trains near Atlantic City, N. J.; 44 willed and 
43 injured. 

— President Cleveland issues a Proclamation 
warning al! violators of neutrality laws. 

— Lord Uhiet Justice Russell to sail for New 
York, Aug. 8. 

— Canadians petition for further restriction 
of Chinese immigration. 

— Failure in New York of Dreyfus, Kohn 
& Co., the well-known silk, ribbon and milli- 
pery house; liabilities, $400,000. 

— Glouster, an Ohio mining town, struck by a 
cyclone; 15 persons killed. 

— A powder magazine blows up at Funfkir- 
chen, Hungary; over one hundred killed and 
wounded, 


Saturday, August 1. 


— A special train carrying the crew of the 
* Charleston” from Mare Island, Cal., to Nor- 
folk, makes the trip by the Southern route in 
four days and twenty-three hours, breaking all 
previous transcontinental records. 

— The Greeks in this country raising money 
to buy arms and ammunition for the Oretans. 

—The Waterbury Watch Works shut down 
until September. 

— Many deaths from excessive heat in St, 
Louis. 

— The Treasury reserve reaches §110,070,507, 

— The Treasury deficit for the month of July, 
$12,800,000 in round numbers. 

— Friedrich Schréder, general manager of the 
German East African Plantage Company, sen- 
tenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment at hard 
labor for excessive cruelties to the natives. 

— A band of nineteen brigands in Hungary, 
including two women, ordered to be executed. 


Monday, August 3. 


—A tidal wave drowns 4,000 people on the 
Haichau coast of China. 

— The row-boat “ Fox’ succeeds in crossing 
the ocean in 55 days from New York; her crew 
were George Herbo and Frank Samuelsen. 

— The House of Commons passes the bill for 
the construction of a railroad from the east 
coast of Africa to Uganda. 

— Dr. W. H. Park, the bacterlologist at the 
Willard Parker Hospital in New York, stricken 














with typhoid fever as the result of experiments 
with the deadly germs, 

— Eleven men saved from the wreck of the 
German warship “ Itlis.” 

— Eighteen deaths by sunstroke in Kénigs- 
berg, Germany, July 30 and 31. 

—The Spanish Consul in Philadelphia offers 
a reward of $10,000 for information that will 
lead to the capture of any filibustering expedi- 
tion in Cuban waters, 

‘—Desth in England of Sir William Grove, 
the eminent physicist and electrician; he was 
among the first to teach the doctrine of the 
correlation of forces, and invented the battery 
which bears his name. 

— Li Hang Chang arrives in England. 








Mr. George Frink Spencer has just returned 
from an extended trip abroad, combining busi- 
ness with pleasure. Mr, Spencer is manager for 
the well-known firm of I. P. Frink, 551 Pearl 
Street, New York, maker of Reflectors for light- 
ing Churches, Halls, Public Buildings, Art 
Galleries, etc. 








NEW ENGLAND CHAUTAUQUA. 


The Greatest Success for Years — Brilliant Lect- 
urors —Great Subjects— Five Most Popular 
Works of Fiction — 234,000 Chautauquans En- 
rolled since 1878— The Lake View Associates 

Rev. Frederick Burrill Graves. 


HE seventeenth annual session of the New 
England Chautauqua Sunday -school As- 
sembly was au unqualified success. It is due to 
the fact that all the officers have worked cheer- 
fully and harmoniously together. To mention 
any one of them particularly may seem invid- 
ious, but perhaps the interested and anxious la- 
bors of the president, Rev. William R. Clark, 
D, D.,and the treasurer, Mr. H. F. Twombly, 
should be here emphasized. Ex-Gov. William 
Claflin, whose eomewhat impaired health pre- 
vented his being present but one day, is still 
deeply interested in Lake View and its future, 
and is one of the strongest vertebra in its back- 
bone. The result of the labors of these men, 
with those of others, has been to lift the As- 
sembly to nearly the old-time level. Another 
year will probably bring it not only up to this 
point, bat beyond it. Filood-tide is ahead. 
Mrs. Livermore, as well as others, remarked 
concerning the peatness and beauty of the 
grounds this year. Only once for several years, 
when President Hayes was here, has the crowd 
been so enormous as it was on the evening when 
Booker T, Washington, A. M., president of 
Tuskegee institute, Alabama, delivered his now 
familiar address on the work being done there 
among his people. Mr. Washington increased 
his reputation as being a statesman at least in 
his views of this vexatious problem — the Negro 
problem. He is witty and humorous as well, and 
seems to take considerable justifiable satisfaction 
in making thrusts at the foibles of the white 
race. He conclusively demonstrates that, with 
education of the brain and hand, the Negro in 
this country is to be reckoned with. The white 
people, he says, dame here in the first place 
againt the protest of the leading American citi- 
zens, while we were sent for, brought over in 
special ships, and warmly welcomed. This is 
wit. 

Russell H. Conwell, D. D., of Philadelphia, 
drew large audiences. His lectures were strong 
and pungent, full of stories that stirred the 
risibilities. ‘The Jolly Earthquake” was a 
lecture upon laughter, the basis of which was a 
wonderful earthquake which occurred in 1605 in 
Japan, being attended with laughter under the 
sea and inthesky. Despite their terror every- 
body laughed and laughed. His lecture upon 
“ Heroism in Private Life” was a graphic and 
picturesque presentation of the life of the famous 
Italian patriot, Daniel Manin, who,with the stars 
and stripes as the badge of the ‘‘ Americani,” an 
organization which he formed, and the Ameri- 
can constitution as his ultimate model, labored 
amid great dangers and difficulties to establish 
a glorious Italian Republic. 

Prot. Scott’s three lectures were among the 
most highly appreciated, partly because of his 
topics, which were “silver,” “ wages,” and 
“ poverty,’ and partly because he has the knack 
of putting his ideas clearly and cogently. His 
lecture upon silver probed many of the fallacies 
of the free-coinage advocates. His cold, clear 
logic, spoken in an almost exasperating calm- 
ness, was an excellent lesson against heat in 
discussing politics between now and November. 
Prof. Scott is only thirty-four years of age, but 
he did not indulge in any brilliant rhetoric 
about golden crowns of thorns, or silver crosses, 
or the beaded brow of labor. In discussing 
finance, rhetoric is an anomaly. He evidently 
thought so. 

Mr. Frank Buker, of| Lynn, delivered an 
excellent illustrated lecture upon “ Egypt.” He 
characterized it as the world’s wonderland, call- 
ing attention to the discoveries that have been 
made there in latest years. He showed a wide 
knowledge of the subject, and really is an ar- 
chwologist and Egyptologist of no mean repute. 
Isn’t it curious that a simple peasant woman 
should discover 320 valuable Tel-el- Amarna tab- 
lets, and that out of the sand on a remote 
Egyptian shore eleven ships should be dug up, 
tull-rigged and complete in every way? So it 
is; and these are only two of the many interest- 
ing facts Buker brought out. 

Prot. Frederick J. Stanley, formerly of Tokyo, 
Japan, in a lecture upon “ Crises of the Eastern 





Nations,” unfolded in a most comprehensive way 
the causes and results of the recent Chino-Jap- 
anese war,and the reasons why 40,000,000 peo- 
ple vanquished 400,000,000. He made the start- 
ling declaration that racially the Chinese are 
superior to the Japanese. Prof. Stanley's deliv- 
ery deteriorated from the effect which his 
lecture ought to have had. 

Prot. Edward 8. Morse, of the Peabody Insti- 
tute, Salem, gave two entertaining lectures, 
and yet the stereopticon rather than the 
blackboard befits them. “ Ancient Glaciers 
of the Country” was one of them; and to 
be told, with the thermometer at 83 degrees 
Fahrenheit, that on the very spot where you are 
sitting was once a sheet of ice three or four 
thousand feet thick, was cooling. Then to be 
told immediately that up out of this icy sea 
shot the snow-crested peak of Mt. Washington, 
sent the thermometer down with a jump several 
degrees more —in imagination. His lecture upon 
“Household Art in Japan” was a very plain 
spoken, if deserved, piece of fault-finding with 
Americans for so lacking in artistic taste, 
eepecially in house decoration. Glass butter- 
dishes made in the shape of fiat-irons, napkin- 
rings constructed to resemble wheelbarrows, 
and air-tight stoves with Leonardo Da Vinci's 
“The Last Supper” reproduced in repoussé 
upon them, are a few of the inartistic absurd- 
ities that we, as a people, rejoice in. We break 
a window and staff in the hole a wad of rage or 
an old hat; the Japanese artistically cover it 
over with a delicate paper lily or chrysan- 
themam. 

Chaplain Milburn of the United States Senate, 
now in his seventy: fifth year,and first elected 
to the Senate chaplaincy in 1845, delivered two 
fine lectures — one upon “ Aaron Burr,” and 
another upon “ What a Blind Man Saw in 
England.” Both “took.” His voice, still 
strong, is pitched upon too low a register for a 
continuous lecture, It is deep and rich; and 
offering a solemn three-minute prayer in the 
Senate Chamber, it must be most effective. His 
analysis of the character and motives of Aaron 
Burr will hardly be accepted as altogether just. 
Burr was not a saint, but he had some virtues. 
The Chaplain’s condemnation of Burr’s action 
in reference to the duel between himself and 
Hamilton, was too unsparing. “Hugh Hast- 
ings, the editor of the New York Commercial 
Advertiser,” said Dr. Hurlbut to me after the 
lecture, in his interesting volume, ‘ Ancient 
American Politics,’ says that Hamilton was as 
much to blame regarding the duel as Burr; 
and that if Hamilton had shot Burr instead of 
Burr Hamilton, the brilliant Secretary of the 
Treasury would have been condemned and 
socially ostracized.” 

And, by the way, Dr. Hurlbut has been one of 
the most busy men on the ground. Early and 
late he has been at work, now here, now there, 
doing this, doing that. To him a great part of 
the literary success of the Assembly is due. 
He has read much. He is entertaining in telling 
it. He does not try to give you the impression 
that he knows it all, but really you are con- 
vinced that he {has drawn draughts from very 
near the bottom of the Pierian Spring. 

At one his Round Tables an effort was 
made to settle upon the five greatest works of 
fiction. These were finally agreed upon: 
Oharles Dickens’ ‘‘ David Copperfield,” George 
Eliot’s “ Adem Bede,” Victor Hugo’s “‘ Les Mis- 
erables,” Walter Soott’s “ Ivanhoe,’”’ Mrs. 
Stowe’s “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Other books 
mentioned were: “‘ Thackeray’s ‘Henry Hs- 
mond,’”’ Charles Reade’s “ Cloister and Hearth,” 
Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter,” Walter Be- 
sant’s “ All Sorte and Conditions of Men,”” Lew 
Wallace’s “ Ben Hur.” But it isa little singu- 
lar that there wasa persistent and successful 
attempt in excluding the novels of Thackeray. 
“ Vanity Fair,” even, was not admitted into the 
sacred list. But what about Charlotte Bronté’s 
“ Jane Eyre? ” 

Rev. George A. Gordon, D. D., delivered the 
Recognition day address upon “The Sense of 
History.” It was profound and scholarly, 
though possibly somewhat heavy for the occa- 
sion, His rhetoric was often brilliant. 

Dean A. A. Wright’s lectures upon the Greek 
language attracted much favorable attention, 
and were spoken of favorably on every hand. 
The same is true of the lectures by Prof. George 
W. Pease. “ Mr. Moody delivered two character- 
istic addresses. On Temperance day Mrs. Mary 
A, Livermore made a stirring speech, and Rev. 
Franklin Hamilton gave his eloquent and spir- 
ed address upon “The New Crusade,” step- 
ping in and adequately filling a gap. The rest 
of the twelve-day program was excellent in 
every particular. 

Prof. Charles E. Boyd, the musical conductor, 
with his quartet and chorus, was popular, and 
drew large audiences to theconcerts. The quar- 


| tet was made up as follows: Mrs. Eleanor Fox 


Allen, Miss Emma Margaret Baker, Mr. Albert 
P. Briggs, and Mr. U, 8. Kerr. Miss Emily 
Robinson and Mre, Addie Chase Smith were the 
readers, Thomas’ Military Band and Orchestra 
furnished the instrumental music, Mrs. Emma 
Le B. Tilton being the pianist. 

The processions were fine. The banquet was 
a splendid affair, with Rev. William Full, of St. 
Lake’s, Lynn, as toastmaster, and Mr. H. D. 
Barber, of Worcester, as president. Speeches 
were made by Dr. Clark, Dr. Hurlbut, Rev. 
George H. Clarke, Miss Chapin, and Prof. Plant, 
of Jamaica, Miss Abbie May Evans, daughter 
of Rev. M. H. A. Evans, read a selection with 
fine effect. 

Mr. C, R. Magee made a good display of books 
and Bibles in the Methodist building, Mr. 
W. H. Gould having charge. The daily papers 
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were also provided, which was a great con- 
venience. 

The Assembly closed with a hopeful and en- 
couraging outlook for the future. The first 
Chautauqua class was organized in 1878, and 
since that time 234,000 members have been en- 
rolled. The Lake View Associates are doing a 
noble work for the perpetuation and prosperity 
of the Assembly, and this year their work has 
been almost unparalleled in arousing interest, 
For this much is due Rev. George L. Small, of 
Boston. 








You need Hood’s Sarsaparilia to enrich and purity 
your blood, create an appetite and give sweet, refresh- 
ing sleep. 








One Day to be Like Christ. 


D* J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, of Bethany 
Church, Philadelphia, in addressing the 
Northfield Conference last week, is reported by 
the New York Tribune to have made use of the 
following expressive illustrations in speaking 
upon the above subject; — 


“ The of God works today, fashtonin 
me until one day I shall be like God; touching 
my . , until a 24 shalls * ike Christ j 
uching m until one day it shall 
Shrill with Christ. ” J 4 

‘“‘{ remember a remarkable man in Indianap- 
olis, when I was a boy, who sent out a chalien 
through the State of Indiana that he could take 
an idiot —a child who did nt know anything — 
and by a certain system of which he had the 
secret he could make him talk and sing and 
read. And 1 remember they went all over the 
State, and they got the very lowest child that 
could possibly be found, and took it to Indian- 
apolis. Icould not describe to you in words 
what I have been told about it. 

“ But that celebrated man took that little 
child into his room every day for two years, two 
hours in the day, and * it down upon 
the floor, and then placed himself in such a po- 
sition beside it so that light coming through 
the window would just strike him full in t 
face, and then, over and over, he moved his lips 
in the same way, over and over and over he said 
the same word, two hours every day for two 
years. And then, in my home, as a boy — I can 
remember it as if it had been yesterday — | saw 
that man take the child and place him upon 
the platform of one of our great churches, and | 
heard the child sing, ‘ Jesus, Lover of my soul.’ 
I was thrilled when he ted the 23d Psalm 
and my face was wet with tears when he said 
*‘ Our ther, which art in heaven.’ 
friends, that is what the Spirit of God is doing 
— fashfonin: you and me, and touching your 
lips and my lips, and filling our souls. ve I 
—*2 ri a say, | beseech thee for the love of 

“T sat one day in my home, turning over the 
leaves of the book-which contains addresses of 
Rev. Dr. Morehead, and I found that he believed 
that when one receives Jesus Christ as a Saviour 
God comes to abide with him. And then, said 
Dr. Morehead, ‘I believe He continues to abide 
euen down to the grave.’ And then, he said: 
‘I don’t know that all my friends would follow 
me in the statement, but I sometimes think, 
when we pepe the body of asaint in the grave, 
that the Spirit of atill continues tc abide 
until the resurrection. If any man takes away 
from me the right to make that statement, then 
I MF state that the Spirit of God continues to 
abide until we place the body of the saint in the 
tomb, and then that same Spirit hovers around 
that grave untill the resurrection morning.’ As 
I it the tears came into my eyes and rolled 
down my face, and I put my horse to the car- 
r and drove out through the city of Albarv, 
and stopped at a little grave that held the bx dy 
of my boy. It had seme 9 qioemy place to me 
as a Onristian, but now I said: ‘The Spirit of 
the Lord hovers here.’ And just as soon as 
I could I took a train aad went to the grave 
that was made twenty-five years ago, in Indi- 
apa, which held the pany A of my mother, and | 
said to myself; ‘It is no saat © gxpeeay plone, 
tor the Spirit of God hovers here.’ And one 
day, when the Lord Jesus Christ shall appear, 
that same Spirit shall clods, and raise 
those b bodies. And that is the love of 
the Spirit. Tonight I hold Him upto you. I 
meee His name over and over. The Spirit! The 

pirit! I beseech you by His love.” 











TOAST 


made from the Franklin Mills Fine 
Flour B with fruit, makes a very 
satisfactory and nutritious meal. 


Mars. Hester M. Pooux. 
Metuchen, N, J., Jan, 28, 06. 


Al k for “Franklin Mills.” 
“Xi leading Grocers sell it. 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
Regular and special courses for the preparation of 
teach Entr ination Sept. 8-9. For circu. 





Jars, address 
ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 





The ‘* Great Northern’’ Overland Train 


Has n uns via 
The short line to Portland and the 
It has the finest equipment 
equ ni 
Including lb — car); 
t runs through the grandest portion of 
The Rocky and Cascade Mountains. 
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THE MAP TELLS THE STORY. 


Makes steamer connections 
With all parts of the world. 


St. Paul to Pacific Coast. 
Inquire further of 
All ticket agents, or 


1 G. P. & T.A., 
f. I. WHITNEY, Sg 
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